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ITH its issue for this month, Zopical Architecture com- 
pleted its first year under its new form of monthly publi- 
cation — its second, if measured by the output — and we 

feel that subscribers to it find no reason to complain that 
we have misled them as to its character and our purpose, or 
that we are not pursuing our scheme in a coherent and credi- 
table manner. At all events, subscribers cannot maintain that 
Topical Architecture is not a very inexpensive publication to 
them actually —and still more when the price is compared 
with the publication’s real worth. ‘The actual cost is so little, 
it would seem as if there must be amongst our own subscribers 
some who in addition to their personal subscription might in a 
spirit of thoughtful (or careless) generosity, if the idea were 
suggested to them, like to present a subscription to some of 
their many and doubtless none-too-well-paid draughtsmen, As 
Topical Architecture seeks an income only in the subscription 
field it is all the more needful that its subscription support 
should be of the fullest and best sustained, and we cannot feel 
that it yet receives from the profession the support that such 
an undertaking deserves. 





T seems to be evident that prices of building materials are to 
be lower. In fact, the process of reduction has begun in 
some cases, and the effect may, perhaps, already be seen 

in the recent improvement in the number of building enter- 
prises. While building-lumber maintains its price, the prices 
of lumber have not been unreasonably high since the market 
dropped back from its singular advance of two years ago, and 
it is not likely that, with the fact of the rapid depletion of the 
American forests in mind and the heavy duty on Canadian 
lumber, prices will be much lower. Steam and gas pipes, how- 
ever, which were pushed up by the combination a year or so 
ago to an enormous price, with threats of still further advance, 
are declining, and the competition of the great tube-mills now 
under construction to compete with the trust will probably soon 
reduce prices to a reasonable basis. Structural steel is still 
too high to encourage heavy building, and the almost undis- 
puted monopoly of the steel trust is likely to prevent any great 
decline unless a change in the tariff should make it possible to 
import foreign iron. The price of plumbers’ fittings and other 
brass-work depends to a certain extent on that of copper, 
which is artificially held at a point which seems even now to 
try the patience of the market severely. Meanwhile, it is said 
that the General Electric Company, which consumes thirty 
million pounds of copper per year, has expert mining engineers 
in the mineral districts in search of copper-bearing ground, 
from which it can get the copper that it needs without the in- 
tervention of a monopoly; and the loss of such a customer as 
this would soon induce the monopoly to make concessions to 
the remaining ones, Although building-work does not take a 
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very Jarge amount of copper it forms an appreciable item in 
the bills of materials; and it is not so much the actual extra 
cost of materials as the feeling of being compelled to pay a 
temporary and extravagant price for anything, however unim- 


lic (Liye which deters owners from building. 


Topical Architecture begins a New Year. — The Falling P Sor» fans 


{ of the most important needs of practical architecture in 
country is a new kind of wood. Within twenty years, 


architects have seen, in the Eastern States, white pine, 


and whitewood used for the cheapest carpentry-work ; and, 
having become acquainted with the defects of all these timbers, 
not the least of which is the limitation of the supply, they 
would be glad to have some one discover, or invent, or produce, 
by hybridization or otherwise, a kind of wood as easily worked 
as white-pine, as hard and tough as oak, and free from the 
tendency to shrink, warp or decay which afflicts other varieties, 
at the same time that the tree which affords it must be so 
rapid-growing, and so easily adapted to circumstances, that in a 
short time the supply will be unlimited. Newspaper-writers 
have been amiable in furnishing suggestions on the subject. 
One, for example, informs us that the catalpa offers most of 
the advantages mentioned; another thinks that the elm has 
been too much neglected, and a third speaks in favor of the 
poplars. As a matter of fact, a large amount of poplar-wood, 
including the timber of the cotton wood- tree, is said to be sold in 
the Eastern markets for whitewood, which should be the wood 
of the tulip-tree, a plant having no relationship to the poplars ; 
but cottonwood-timber has so bad a reputation in the regions 
in which it is best known that it could hardly be sold except 
under a false name, and it is not, apparently, to the poplars, 
abundant and rapid-growing as they are, that we must look for 
the timber of the future. The wood of the elm, which is al- 
ready rather extensively used for flooring and finishing, is hard, 
and has the reputation of being very much disposed to twist and 
warp. What may be the character of catalpa-wood we do not 
know, but it would be interesting to have any of our readers 
who may be familiar with it give his experience of it. ‘The 
change from timber construction to one of incombustible mate- 
rials is going on so swiftly in this country that the demand for 
finishing-woods is likely to increase more rapidly than that 
for framing-lumber, and, among finishing-woods, nothing ap- 
proaches the white-oak. For floors, standing-finish, doors and 
other items of the later stages of house-building, it is unsur- 
passed by anything except mahogany, the cost of which will 
always keep it beyond the reach of any but the wealthiest 
owners; while it grows all over the United States, not rapidly, 
but not more slowly than other trees very inferior to it in 
value. It should be remembered that careful cultivation will 
do as much to promote the growth of an oak-tree as of a stalk 
of corn, and it may be hoped that some of the people who are 
now interested in forestry will try, in localities less fitted for 
coniferous species, the production of a timber for which there is 
as great a demand as for white-pine, and at a much higher 
price. 


R. H. HOWARD HUMPHREYS writes to The Builder 
an, interesting letter on the causes of expansion and con- 
traction in Portland-cement mortars. As architects know, 

the expansion of Portland-cement has been, perhaps more par- 
ticularly in England, a fruitful source of trouble. Mr. Hum- 
phreys mentions a small building, only sixteen feet wide, in 
which a floor was constructed of Portland-cement concrete. A 
few months after the floor was put in, the concrete had ex- 
panded so much that the walls at the floor-level were three 
inches farther apart than at the ground, and presented an 
alarming appearance. This was a recent instance, and Mr. 
Humphreys makes no comment upon it except to say that 
‘much of this trouble could probably have been saved by the 
spreading of the cement.” As our readers know, it has been 
customary in England for many years to empty Portland- 
cement out of the bags in which it is delivered, on the floor of 
some spare room, where it absorbs air, and loses, to a certain 
extent, its disposition to swell after being mixed, and it seems 
that this process is sti!l considered necessary there. In this 
country, so far as we know, spreading is never practised, and 
it would be interesting to learn whether, with the American 
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and German cements mostly used here, it is unnecessary. 
Mr. Humphreys speaks of the contraction which neat Portland- 
cement, even of the best quality, undergoes when spread on a 
wall in the form of plastering, and says that, as the fine cracks 
due to such contraction interfere materially with the water- 
proofing properties of the cement-layer, it is best, where Port- 
land-cement is used for such purposes, to mix it with equal 
parts of fine sand. 


T is reported that the case of the will of the late Mr. Rogers, 
who left almost his whole fortune to the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art, has been settled, the Museum receiving five 

million dollars, and the heirs dividing the remainder. This 
endowment will make the Metropolitan Museum independent, 
in a way in which it has never been before. Although it has 
had large bequests of money, the greater portion of these 
has been consumed in building, or has been required for invest- 
ment, to yield an income for the expenses of maintenance, 
leaving very little for the purchase of works of art; and if it 
had uot been for the gifts of Mr. Marquand, Miss Wolfe, 
Mr. Willard and others, and the geverous devotion of its 
friends, it would, even now, have but a fraction of its artistic 
possessions to show. With the income of five million dollars, 
most of which can be devoted to the purchase of works of art, 
all this will be changed, and we may be sure that, under the 
careful management of those who have made the Museum 
what it is, the money will be wisely expended. 


E MONDE MODERNE reproduces two interesting maps, 

prepared by Dr. Brouardel, showing the distribution of 
tuberculosis in France and in the city of Paris. It is well 
known that tubercular consumption is a matter mainly of pure 
air, but these maps show that the pure air must be in the 
houses in which people live, and that a pure exterior atmos- 
phere is, by itself, of little avail. Thus, next to the Depart- 
men's including the great manufacturing cities of Paris, Lyons 
and Rouen, in which, naturally, confinement and foul air are 
the lot of the majority of the population, one of those most in- 
fected is the peninsula of Finistére, the wild, rocky extremity 
of Brittany, swept from one year’s end to the other by the 
Atlantic winds. The Department of Landes, on the other 
hand, a flat, sandy region on the Atlantic coast, to the south- 
ward, is comparatively free from the disease, the percentage of 
deaths from it being only about one-half that in Finistére; 
while the mountainous island of Corsica, lying in the middle of 
the Mediterranean, is one of the less salubrious districts, its 
death-rate from consum) tion being about the same as that of 
the Department which includes Marseilles. So far as is shown 
by the map, mountain-air is no better than sea-air; for the De- 
partments of Haute Savoie and Jura, which contain the high- 
est mountains in Europe, show nearly as large a percentage 
of tuberculous cases as the Department of the Seine; while 
Haute Marne, a hilly, agricultural region, between the Jura 
and the Vosges mountains, is, so far as tuberculosis is con- 
cerned, the healthiest Department in France. It must not be 
supposed, however, that agriculture is unfavorable to pulmonary 
diseases, for Mayenne, a district almost purely agricultural, on 
the border between Brittany and Normandy, has a higher 
death-rate from consumption than any other Department ex- 
cept that of the Seine, which is, practically, the city of Paris, 
approaching the Paris death-rate within about one per cent. 
Le Monde Moderne thinks that the tuberculous diseases develop, 
to a certain extent, in proportion to the local consumption of 
alcoho]; and the conspicuous devotion of the Normans and 
Bretons to whiskey and cider may, perhaps, account to some 
extent for the activity of the tubercular microbe among them ; 
but Corsica, which is reputed to be a comparatively sober coun- 
try, suffers more than the Department including Bordeaux, the 
centre of the wine and brandy trade of France. 


“ 


‘[]\ indication that tubercular diseases are fostered by living 
A in damp, unventilated rooms, whatever may be the charac- 

ter of the exterior atmosphere, is found in the tuberculosis 
map of Paris. Here, the distribution of the disease follows 
very closely the character of the houses in which the people 
live. The worst district is that of Plaisance, which is on the 
outskirts of the city, close to the fortifications, and is not very 
densely built up, but is occupied by poor people, who know 
very little of domestic hygiene, and have not much taste for 
practising what they know. It is curious that, in general, the 
districts most afflicted are those forming the outer edge of 


the city, close to the fortifications, and to the pure air of the 
country beyond, and comparatively thinly settled; while 
the healthiest regions are those in the middle of the town, 
following the course of the Seine from the Louvre to the 
Bois de Boulogue, and extending thence to the Plaine de 
Monceau and Batignolles. ‘This portion of Paris is now well 
covered with seven and eight story apartment-houses, so that, 
although the streets are wide, the population to the acre must 
be quite as large as in Plaisance or the Maison Blanche; yet 
the influence of personal cleanliness, good food and observ- 
ance of simple hygienic rules is so great among the compara- 
tively rich and intelligent people who inhabit this quarter that 
the mortality from consumption in the district of the Elysées, 
for example, is less than one-fourth as large, in proportion to 
the population, as it is in the pure, bracing air of Haute Savoie, 
or on the Mediterranean shore around Cannes and Nice. 
There is a theory among physicians that a wet soil is an im- 
portant factor in producing or favoring tuberculosis, and that 
a sandy formation is to be preferred for those disposed to such 
diseases. The facts do not seem altogether to support this 
theory, but it might be worth while to make maps, like those 
of Dr. Brouardel’s, comparing the death-rate from consumption 
with the geological characteristics of the soil. Much is to be 
learned from such maps, and, in the case of France, the object 
to be gained by the investigation is nothing less than the pre- 
vention or diminution of a malady which carries away every 
year one hundred and fifty thousand persons, a number equal 
to the whole population of such a city as Rouen or Nantes. 





N connection with the Exposition of Decorative Art, at 

Turin in 1902, is to be held an international exhibition of 

artistic photography, open only to works, as the announce- 
ment explains, having a definite artistic character. How far 
this. limitation will exclude the ghostly horrors which do duty 
for artistic photography in England, and to a certain extent in 
this country, remains to be seen, but it is hardly conceivable 
that a Continental jury would give to dim representations of 
the backs of ungainly heads, apparently covered with horse- 
hair, the space which might be occupied by the beautiful genre 
groups and landscapes which the French seem to produce so 
easily, and in which the Germans are not far behind them. 
As a matter of fact, the American photographers, who do not 
pose as superior to common mortals, do work which is often 
unsurpassed anywhere. The elementary ideas of composition 
which every Frenchman seems to learn in infancy are rarely 
known to any Americans except painters by profession, but 
American photographers make up, in some degree, for this 
defect by an artistic sensitiveness which is found in no other 
country, and which often enables them, by a process of selec- 
tion and refinement, to reach a remarkable degree of artistic 
beauty in their work. Perhaps the most conspicuous excel- 
lence in this direction is to be found among the photographers 
who make portraits of actresses for the theatres. In this 
branch of business, it is essential to success to make attractive 
pictures, and our photographers succeed in managing their 
lights and shadows instinctively so as to obtain results perhaps 
unequalled anywhere in the world. Except in portraiture, it 
is doubtful whether our photographers would shine in competi- 
tion with foreigners, the American idea of an artistic landscape- 
photograph being very different from that of a Frenchman or 
a German, but it is worth while to try for the honors which 
are within our reach. 


HE BUILDER, speaking of the dulness of the building- 

trades in England, makes a suggestion which is new to us, 
and is well worth considering. In order to pay the expenses 
of the war in South Africa, taxes in Great Britain have been 
materially increased, and Zhe Builder observes that such a step 
is always followed by decline in what may be called the peaceful 
lines of business, of which house-building is, perhaps, the most 
important. In other branches of trade, where orders for 
military material supplement those for domestic consumption, 
England is just now prosperous, but, as 7’he Builder says, ordi- 
pary people, who have no interest in the manufacture of 
armor-plate, or uniforms, or ammunition, but who find them- 
selves and their clients or customers burdened with new and 
heavy taxes, feel themselves obliged to get along for the 
present with their old houses, or to put off the repairs or 
alterations which they had contemplated; and it is these ordi- 
vary people, not the manufacturers of military stores, who, in 
peaceful times, give most employment to building-workmen. 
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REPORT OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THE 
A. I, A., OCTOBER 3, 1901. 


J HE membership of the Institute at the date of the Thirty-fifth 
| Convention consists of 385 Fellows. Six Fellows have been 
added to the list, five have died, and three have resigned since 
the Thirty-fourth Convention. We have 215 Associate-members, 
106 having been elected during the past year, making a total practis- 
ing membership of 610. There are now 56 applications for Associate 
membership in the Institute pending. We have 69 Corresponding 
and 48 Honorary members. It is interesting to review the member- 
ship of the American Institute of Architects during past years. Just 
previous to the \ ear 1888, before the consolidation with the Western 
Association, the total membership was 203; in 1890, just after the 
consolidation, the total membership was 473; in 1898 the member- 
ship was 414. In the beginning of 1899, the membership was- 399 ; 
during this year 60 Associates were elected, making the total practis- 
ing membership 459. The largest increase in membership during 
any year previous to 1901 was in 1884, when 98 members were ad- 
mitted, representing the increase in both the Western Association 
and the American Institute of Architects, the number being due to 
the fact that during this year the Western Association was organized. 
For the past three years the increased membership has been as fol- 
lows: Beginning in 1899 with 399 members, during that year 60 
new members were elected, making a total of 459; in 1900, 54 were 
elected, making a total of 513; in 1901, 106 have been elected, mak- 
ing a total practising membership of 610, after omitting names of 
those who have died and resigned. Although the increased mem- 
bership has been rapid, more so than during previous years, there 
has been no deterioration in the character and standing of those 
admitted. Stringency in the requirements of the Board and Kxecu- 
tive Committee has resulted in seventeen applications being rejected 
during the past nine months. 
We have lost by death five members, of whom the following is a 
brief account : — 


Mr. Epwarp H. Kenpacvt was born in Boston, July 30, 1842; 
was educated at the Bostoa Latin School until his sixteenth year, 
when he went abroad and studied in Paris for several years. He 
then studied architecture in the office of Mr. G,. J. F. Bryant. 
He then came to New York to practise his profession. He died 
on March 10, 1901, after one week’s illness, of pneumonia, meeting 
the end with high courage, calmness and faith. His chief works 
are, perhaps, the first plans of the Equitable Building, the Field 
Building, No. 1 Broadway; German Savings-bank; the Gorham, 
19th Street and Broadway; the Methodist Book Concern, 150 Fifth 
Avenue; the Goelet houses, two Navarro houses, five recreation 
piers, a large number of the West-Side elevated stations, and the 
Washington Bridge, of which he was the consulting architect. Mr. 
Kendall joined the American Institute of Architects in 1868. He 
served as Vice-President in 1885; as a Director and member of the 
Executive Committee in 1890 and 1891; as President in 1892 and 
1893; as a Director in 1894-95 and 1896, and as a member of the 
Executive Committee in 1896. He was again elected a Director in 
1898, and in 1900 and 1901 he was elected Auditor. He was Presi- 
dent of the New York Chapter from 1884 to 1888, inclusive. Mr. 
Kendall’s affable manner, his conservative and just administration, 
his indefatigable work and diplomacy, his care and attention to the 
feelings of all, and his lovable personal qualities will always be re- 
membered with pleasure by those who have been brought in contact 
with him while acting for the American Institute of Architects. 
That the Tarsney law was enacted by Congress was due largely to 
his persistence and diplomacy while President of the Institute; when 
others were discouraged he was always hopeful of success. His 
work in committee and his presentation of the subject to the Con- 
gressional committees will be remembered by other participants in 
the movement for their effectiveness and the results produced. 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED ON MARCH 13, 1901, AT THE REGULAR 
MONTHLY MEETING OF THE NEW YORK CHAPTER OF THE A. I. A. 


“Resolved: That in the death of Edward H. Kendall, the New York 
Chapter of the American Institute of Architects has sustained a loss 
which is deeply felt by all its members. 

“ As one of its earliest supporters, Mr. Kendall was known as an up- 
right, honorable, able and conscientious practitioner of his profession. 
Gentle in his nature and polished in his address, he endeared himself 
to all who came in contact with him, while his clear mind and con- 
- structive adaptability recommended him to his numerous clients, who 

became no less friends than patrons.” 


Mr. Epwarp C. Cagor, who was born in Boston, Mass., April, 
1818, died January, 1901. Mr. Cabot attended school in Boston and 
Brookline, Mass. His first commission was for the Boston Athe- 
nzum on Beacon Street, won in a competition in 1846. Because of 
lack of experience, he associated himself with Mr. George M. Dexter, 
civil-engineer, with whom he remained several years. He designed 
the Boston Theatre in 1852-1853, and the Johns Hopkins Hospital, 
Baltimore, in association with Mr. Chandler. He became a Member 
of the American Institute of Architects in 1857, and was President of 
the Boston Chapter, A. I. A., for thirty-three years. 


THE FOLLOWING TRIBUTE IS TAKEN FROM REMARKS BY MR. 


CHARLES A. CUMMINGS, PRESIDENT BOSTON CHAPTER, A. I. A., 
AT MEETING OF CHAPTER, FEBRUARY 1, 1901. 


“His buildings, whether in town or country, were invariably 
marked by good taste, sobriety, and refinement of detail. 

“ But, after all, it was not by the extent or the excellence of his 
architectural practice that Mr. Cabot rose to such a position in the 
estimation of all who knew him, but rather by the simple force of 
character. One is tempted to say that if his character had been less 
uncommon, his practice would have been larger. Simplicity, modesty, 
spotless integrity and utter absence of self-seeking, generous appre- 
ciation and cordial recognition of the merits of others — these are 
not, I am afraid, the qualities which are most likely to advance a 
man to the high places in any department of our feverish modern 
life. I do not imagine he greatly cared. His temper was not fi'ted 
for strenuous competition, nor do [ think he was especially ambitious 
of distinction. He had a delightful resource, apart from his archi- 
tectural work, in his water-color drawing, in which his strong love 
of nature and his thoroughly artistic temperament found ample and 
most congenial expression. 

“His life was a long and happy one. He kept to the last his 
bright and youthful interest, and the sweet cheerfulness with which 
he bore the enforced inactivity of these latter years was but the 
natural flowering of the healthful and manly life which had gone 
before. I think no man who has ever lived among us has had so 
strong, so ennobling and so enduring an influence on the profession 
of architecture. He will live long in our affectionate remembrance 
as an inspiring example of all that an architect should be.” 


Mr. NapoLteon EvGene Coarces Henry Le Brun was born in 
Philadelphia City, January 2, 1821; his parents were both natives of 
Paris, his father having come to this country on a secret diplowatic 
mission during the administration of President Jefferson. He died 
in New York, July 9, 1901. Mr. Le Brun was educated in the 
office of Thomas U. Walter, in Philadelphia. Began the inde- 
pendent practice of his profession in 1842, in Philadelphia, Pa., 
where he designed the Cathedral, the Academy of Music, Presby- 
terian Tabernacle, Broad Street and S. Pennsylvania Square Girard 
Estate buildings, and several county buildings. At the beginning 
of the Civil War he moved from Philadelphia to New York, where, 
in connection with his son, he designed the Masonic Temple, several 
churches, New York Foundling Asylum, Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Buildings on Madison Square, the Home Life In-urance Building, 
the Board of Education and other munivipal edifices. For eighteen 
years Mr. Le Brun represented the New York Chapter of the 
American Institute of Architects on the Board of Examiners of 
the New York Department of Buildings. He was twice President 
of the New York Chapter, and also President of the Willard Archi- 
tectural Commission, which was organized to form a collection of 
architectural models and casts in the New York Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art. Mr. Le Brun joined the Institute in 1868; therefore 
he has been a member of this Society for about thirty-three years. 
He died in his 80th year. 


Mr. James E. Futter died July $1, 1901. Mr. Fuller was an 
active member of the Worcester Chapter of the American Institute of 
Architects, much beloved by all of his associates. He joined the 
American Institute of Architects in 1892. 


Mr. C. C. Burke, of Memphis, died September 11, 1901. 


Although there have been no additions to the list of Chapters during 
the past year, there has been great interest shown by the Chapters 
in Institute matters. The reports of the Chapters will show this 
interest, and the marked increase of Institute membership which has 
taken place in the Chapters is to be very much commended. Wash- 
ington State Chapter, which was in an anomalous condition of having 
no Institute member, has now two Institute members, and they are 
taking active steps to increase this membership. The Baltimore and 
New Jersey Chapters, the first of which reorganized under its old 
charter, the latter a new Chapter, have been very active in acquiring 
new Institute membership, as well as taking an interest in the pro- 
ceedings of the national society. No success has been attained in 
establishing Chapters in Atlanta, New Orleans, or Richmond, Va. 

The Board of Directors recommend the following names for cor- 
responding membership in the American Institute of Architects : — 
Francis M. Whitehouse, Charles Moore, Frederick Law Olmsted, 
Jr. 

The Board recommend for honorary membership Mr. William 
Emerson, President of the Royal Institute of British Architects. 

The Board nominate as Fellows of the American Institute of Ar- 
chitects, John Galen Howard, William Alciphron Boring, Thomas R. 
Kimball, Frank M. Howe, William G. Nolting. 

During the last Convention of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects the artistic grouping of buildings in Washington was considered 
by the Board of sufficient importance to make that a feature of the 
Convention. At the Convention a committee was appointed to take 
charge of the subject. Senator McMillan, Chairman of the Senate 
District Committee, called this committee of the Institute into con- 
sultation, and through their efforts a resolution was formulated and 
presented to the Congress of the United States. The resolution was 
approved and reported favorably by the Senate District Committee, 
but failed to paes 
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At the special session of the Senate the Senate District Committee 
was authorized to employ experts to make a report on this subject; 
again the Institute Committee was called into consultation and their 
advice was accepted by the Senate District Committee and the Com- 
mission recommended by the Institute— Mr. D. H. Burnham, of 
Chicago, and Mr. Frederick Law Olmsted, Jr., of Brookline — were 
appointed by the Senate District Committee, with power to select a 
third member. The whole profession will approve of their selecting 
Mr. Charles F. McKim, of New York, as the third member of the 
Commission. ‘The success attained by the Institute in guiding the ap- 
pointment of this Commission deserves the commendation of all lovers 
of Art in the country, as it is a Commission which has proved its 
artistic, executive, and practical ability in work accomplished by 
its different members, a Commission of education, experience and 
refinement, having shown itself in love with Art and Nature. The 
members of the Commission have been at work zealously since their 
appointment on the problem with great enthusiasm and with a grave 
feeling of responsibility to the community and the profession. The 
result of the wise deliberations of this Commission is not a question 
of doubt, and may be awaited with confidence. The Board of 
Directors fee! that the American Institute of Architects should exert 
their influence as a whole and as individuals in obtaining approval of 
the scheme which will be submitted by this Commission to Congress, 
so that the future growth of the National City may be executed on 
the lines that will be suggested. 

At the last convention a committee was also appointed to take ac- 
tive steps to prevent the disfigurement of the Executive Mansion by 
allowing its proposed enlargement to be carried out by parties un- 
familiar with architectural design. The work of the Institute in this 
line has been very effective, as the measure contemplated which was 
before Congress failed to be brought up for ratification, because a 
positive feeling against the scheme was produced by the exertions of 
the Institute. The Board of Directors feel that this matter should 
be carried still farther, if there should be any tendency to bring the 
measure forward at the coming Congress. 

The papers which were read on the improvement of Washington 
at the last convention have been published by the United States 
Government as a document, consisting of 80 pages and 71 plate illus- 
trations and 5 maps. ‘This series of papers has apparently produced 
good results by calling the attention of Congressmen and others inter- 
ested in the subject to the possibility of a harmonious and artistic 
grouping of future buildings in the National capital. The various 
papers on gardens, read at the last convention, are now in the hands 
of the Architectural Publishing Co., of Philadelphia, and will be 
issued and sold to all members of the Institute at the cost of produc- 
tion. All members who have sent in subscriptions will receive copies 
upon publication. It is the intention to issue this volume in a very 
artistic manner, so that it will prove a pleasing as well as a very use- 
ful book. 

The Quarterly Bulletin has been issued regularly, containing items 
of interest from the various Chapters, as well as similar items relat- 
ing to the Institute, together with an index of architectural society 
and periodical literature. The Bulletin is the first effort to publish 
an index of this character. We have now about 4,000 titles on a 
card index at the Octagon. This card index will become more and 
more valuable, and we find that the libraries throughout the country 
take an interest in having a complete file of the Bulletins; the mem- 
bers of the profession will find this index useful in collecting data on 
any architectural subject, either mechanical, historical or design. 

Foreign architectural-society papers and periodicals have made 
copious copies from the proceedings, as well as from the various 
papers which have been published through the auspices of our 
Society. 

The library of the Institute has been increased by gifts from 
Messrs. Guy Kirkham and J. Horbury Hunt, Past President Insti- 
tute of Architects, New South Wales; Messrs. Geo. P. Merrill, 
Edward S. Morse, H. E. Fernow, L. P. Di Cesnola, and Glenn 
Brown; Mr. John Belcher, London; Mr. Wm. Stanley Ford, 
London; Mr. J. M. Poupinel, Paris, France; Mr. Frederick B. 
Townsend, Mr. Franklin W. Smith, and Prof. Charles Babcock. A 
report of the Foreign Correspondence Committee will give the result 
of matter received from foreign and other societies. The Board 
would again like to call the attention of the members of the Institute 
to the fact that the library is already beginning to have a character 
of special interest in its collection of society and periodical litera- 
ture. We wish very much to make it unique in obtaining for it all 
American architectural periodicals, as well as complete files of 
future architectural-society publications. We also desire to have all 
books relating especially to American work. The members could 
assist in this work, and the Board again urges them to do so. 

The following donations have been made to the Institute, and have 
been installed in the Octagon : — 


Mr. W. G. Preston, of Boston, presented the Institute with views 
of Washington and vicinity, taken by himself during the Thirty- 
second Annual Convention in 1898. 

Mr. Cass Gilbert has presented to the Institute, and had repaired 
and placed in position, the model of the Broadway Chambers, which 
was on exhibition at the Paris Exposition of 1900. 

Through the exertions of Mr. John M. Carrére, the American 
architectural exhibit at the Paris Exposition of 1900, consisting of 
five panels of photographs, representing ninety-eight examples of re- 
cent work in the United States, has been received and installed in 


the Octagon. Plaster ornaments and mouldings from the Supreme 
Court room, U. 8. Capitol, have been secured by the Secretary, after 
it was recently torn down. 

The success of the Institute in obtaining fair competition by the 
co-operation of the Secretary of the Treasury and the Supervising 
Architect in such buildings as are under the jurisdiction of this De- 
partment, and also as shown in the competition for the Department 
of Agriculture, opens the question if it would not be wise to have a 
permanent committee on competitions, to give advice to parties desir- 
ing information, as well as to induce reputable architects to abstain 
from entering improper competitions. 

The subject of municipal improvement is unquestionably a legiti- 
mate part of architecture in its streets, monuments, buildings and 
parks, and their harmonious arrangement. The Board of Directors 
recommend that a committee of the Institute be appointed to co- 
operate with other societies which are making an effort at improve- 
ment in this direction. 

The principle of conducting the Conventions by delegates from the 
various Chapters, which was first introduced at the Thirty-third Con- 
vention in Pittsburgh, 1899, has proved of great value to the National 
organization. The Chapters have invariably selected as delegates 
men who are active in Chapter affairs and prominent in the profes- 
sion, and such delegates feel it a duty as such representatives to 
attend the meetings and take an active part in the various transac- 
tions of the Convention. 

Beginning with the year 1902, all applicants for membership must 
either submit proofs of graduation in architecture from one of the 
colleges authorized by the Board or pass such an examination as 
may be authorized by the Board and formulated by the Education 
Committee. This measure is one of the most positive steps taken by 
architects in this country towards advancing the profession to the 
positien it should occupy in the community, making, as it will, a posi- 
tive and recognized standard for membership in the Institute, at the 
same time allowing the younger men, as well as many more advanced, 
who have not had the advantage of a college education, to obtain a 
diploma if they have sufficient energy and have acquired sufficient 
knowledge to prepare for and pass the examinations which will be in- 
stituted by the American Institute of Architects. Instead of deterring 
applications for membership in the association, it will, we hope, have 
the effect of bringing into the society men of the character which 
will make the most desirable members. 

The Board of Directors recommend the following changes in the 
Schedule of Minimum Charges of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects : — 


That the following clause be added : — 


“Where heating, ventilating, mechanical and engineering prob- 
lems in a building are of such a complicated nature as to require the 
assistance of an engineer, the owner is to pay for such assistance as 
the architect may require. 

“Chemical and mechanical tests when required are also to be paid 
for by the owner.” 

That the clauses relating to the “appointment of an architect and 
soliciting patronage” be omitted from the Schedule of Minimum 
Charges. 

The good results which have been attained under the sympathetic 
administration of the “ Tarsney Act” by the Hon. Lyman J. Gage, 
Secretary of the Treasury, point to the great advance possible in 
Government architecture, if all buildings which are erected by the 
United States could be carried out under similar provisions. 

At the present time the building operations of the Government 
are under the jurisdiction of various Departments as well as the 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia. The War Department 
has charge of all soldiers’ homes, quartermasters’ buildings, West 
Point, and Army stations and buildings in connection with the various 
forts and testing-stations. 

The Navy Department has charge of buildings, such as a certain 
class of henatiels and naval observatories, Annapolis and navy- 
yards. The District Commissioners, of all municipal work in Wash- 
ington City. 

The Smithsonian Institution, of all museum buildings. The Attor- 
ney-General, of all judicial and penitentiary buildings, and the other 
Cabinet officers, of structures which their Departments may erect 
from time to time. 

The Board of Directors are of the opinion that the administration 
of Government buildings could be much more effectively adminis- 
tered by having a Supervising Architect of the United States, or 
Bureau of Architecture, to whom the various Departments should 
submit all questions relating to building, and that the duties of his 
office should be only administrative, the work being executed under 
a law similar to the Tarsney law, which should be mandatory, and 
not optional, the weak point in the “Tarsney Act” being that it 
rests with the Secretary to put and keep it in operation; and a Sec- 
retary not in sympathy with the measure can readily make it non- 
operative. 

The Board feel that the American Institute of Architects should 
take active steps toward securing the passage of a law which would 
place all Government building under one management, either in the 
form of a Commission, Bureau or Supervising Architect of the United 
States, individual pieces of work to be awarded under a mandatory 
law similar to the * Tarsney Act.” 

In connection with the World’s Fair, which is to be held in St. 





Louis in 19038, there will probably be organized international con- 
gresses on various topics. The Board recommend that the Institute 
take steps looking to the organization of the World’s Congress of 
Architects on this occasion. 

In the future, if the delegates think proper, the Board feel that it 
would add materially to the artistic side of our profession if the 
National Societies in Sculpture, Mural-painting and Landscape be 
requested to send to our conventions regularly constituted delegates, 
with all the privileges of the floor, to participate in our discussions. 
Architecture is an art which is so intimately associated with the arts 
of painting, sculpture and landscape, which are used for its adorn- 
ment, that it is impossible to make a harmonious composition without 
the codperation of artists in these allied arts, and the more inti- 
mate the association of the different fine-arts the more certain are 
we of gaining satisfactory and artistic effects. The necessity of 
architectural assistance in designing bridges and other prominent 
engineering structures as well as the assistance of engineers in the 
construction of architectural structures of magnitude have become 
well-known facts. ‘I'o establish more firmly the necessity for artistic 
expression in utilitarian structures, we would recommend delegates 
from National engineering societies to our future Conventions. 

The Judiciary Committee reported : — 


First. — That they had held sundry meetings and had considered 
charges of unprofessional conduct against a number of members of 
the Institute. 

Second. — That in several of these cases the facts charged, even 
if proved, would not, in their opinion, constitute a breach of pro- 
fessional ethics. 

Third. — That in the remaining cases the allegations were too 
vaguely expressed to be considered as formal charges. 

The report of this Committee emphasizes the necessity, in the sub- 
mission of charges, for a careful preparation of specific charges 
supported by a statement of facts. 

The Board of Directors have requested the Judiciary Committee 
to prepare rules for the presentation of cases and for the submission 
of evidence. 


THE MANAGEMENT AND DESIGN OF EXPOSITIONS.! 


6<¢YPPHE Management and Design of Expositions” is too compre- 

hensive a subject to handle adequately in the very brief time 

here allotted to it. In a half-hour’s space it is only possible 
to approach it in the most general way, yet it is a subject so full of 
universal and timely interest that one is tongue-tied by the rush 
of things that would like to be said. This must be the apology for 
an unavoidably abrupt, even arbitrary, style. As either part of this 
topic would alone require more than the time allowed, it is the 
common ground where the management and design of expositions 
may be said to join hands that invites our attention. 

In fact, it is just this common ground that concerns us, comprising, 
as it does, so great a part of the architect’s relation to the subject. 

There are three stages in the life of all expositions: that of in- 
ception, which begins with the first suggestion and ends with perma- 
nent organization; that of bui/ding, which ends with the opening of 
the gates — or rather should, but seldom does; and that of operation. 
In the first stage the architect needs to busy himself with the early 
and firm establishment of his connection with the enterprise, and the 
general recognition of the importance of that connection to ultimate 
success. The value of this first step can hardly be overestimated. 

In the second, or making, period, which covers all matters relating 
to installation, there is hardly a detail with which the architectural 
department should not be more or less closely in touch. The word 
should is used advisedly, for so far this has not been the rule. 

The architectural department ought to be one of the first to come 
into existence; its beginning might well be coincident with that of 
publicity. Its functions will, of course, somewhat depend upon the 
magnitude of the enterprise in each instance. It would, however, in 
all cases, be a good rule to make of it a veritable clearing-house for 
the sifting of idea and suggestions. 

Doubtless this sounds very radical — and so it is — and so, too, would 
be the good wrought by such an innovation. Properly constituted, and 
endowed with a fairly comprehensive veto power, the architectural 
department would bar the way to much that is undesirable, and open 
it to a host of really good suggestions that are too modestly presented 
to be recognized in the hubbub always raised at such times by the 
army of monstrosities and freaks. ‘These latter, unhappily, too often 
get a foothold through the influence of “ friends at court.” 

It is to this second period that most of these suggestions relate. 
In the third, or operating, period we are chiefly occupied with seeing 
that what has been done is properly presented to those who come to 
see it, and, so far as possible, with preventing the ruin of valued 
illusions and effects by the introduction of discordant elements: in 
other words, in watching over our most cherished precincts, and 
guarding their quiet and dignity against the intrusion of the “ spieler ” 
and his kind, the gasoline-engine, the hand-bill, and the highly-colored 
sign-board, apt to be the noisiest nuisance of them all. 

To return to the business of making an exposition. We are in- 
terested first in the general organization, and then in that of the 
architectural department in particular, which should be fully com- 


1A paper by Thomas Kk, Kimball, F. A I, A., read at the Thirty-fifth Annual 
Convention of the American Institute of Architects, held at Buffalo, October, 
1901. 
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pleted before that most momentous question, site selection, absorbs 
every one’s attention. 

Just what this architectural organization is to be depends, as 
already suggested, on the scope, size and importance of the exposi- 
tion in question, as well as the available material and the time in 


which to do the work. What would have exactly suited at the Mid- 
winter Fair might prove entirely inadequate at St. Louis. Centraliz- 
ing the executive power, and limiting committees in both number 
and size — everything, in fact, that increases efficiency without add- 
ing bulk — are precautions of the right sort. 

Whether there shall be an architect-in-chief or his functions be 
vested in an architectural board is a much-discussed question. The 
Columbian Fair, that greatest of all world’s shows, was brought, as 
we all know, to its architectural perfection under the guidance of a 
board of architects. Other expositions under individual leadership 
have been successful, and especially has this been true in the partic- 
ulars of time and economy. The wide difference that separates 
most expositions in magnitude and environment prevents comparison. 
Further, the writer's past connection with the ‘Trans-Mississippi and 
present connection with the St. Louis Exposition make the question 
a delicate one to handle. It may be admissible to say that: unless 
there be just the right man for the place the architectural board is 
certainly the safer plan. If, however, an architect-in-chief has been 
chosen, all future organization would naturally be left to him. 

If, on the other hand, an architectural board has been decided 
upon, a “ Director of Works” becomes essential. He must be not 
only a man of great force and wide experience in directing large 
operations and handling men, but in the interest of harmony and 
better and quicker understanding he should be an architect as well; 
for that enables him to preside over not only the actual workers, but 
likewise the architectural board —a combination which, in the in- 
terest of economy of time and money, is most desirable. 

All through the department, and, in fact, the whole exposition 
management, there can be no better general rule for organizing than 
that the office should be made to fit the best available man, rather 
than that time should be lost in seeking the right men for positions 
created by the needs of some former enterprise. The great question 
of a director-general may wisely be passed with the single platitude 
that the office should certainly not exist, unless to be filled by that 
phenomenal person who is absolutely fitted for it. 

It is a wise management that profits by the experience of others. 
It will try to fill positions with men who can work together, and will 
look for them first among those who have helped to make other ex- 
positions successful. ‘Too much cannot be said in favor of the man 
who has “ been there before.”” Your best workers may be looked 
for in his class, and those are to be preferred who are known as 
likely to pour oil where there is friction. Experiments in men are 
as dangerous as experiments in methods. In building expositions, 
lack of time prevents the correcting of mistakes. Therefore, ex- 
periment in all forms cannot be too rigorously avoided — meaning, 
of course, in the practical and not the ideal exposition problem. _ 

In this connection, let us not overlook the importance of encourag- 
ing the early organization of other departments, especially of exhibits 
and concessions ; also the prompt appointment of superintendents of 
installation for all the main buildings. A few consultations with 
these practical workers before the plans are completed will save 
many changes, much expense, and endless annoyance. The guard, 
hospital and fire corps should be organized in time to become 
veterans before the gates open. Insurance interests ought to be well 
represented in the management, by high and influential authority on 
that subject, to the end that established regulations be not overlooked 
and money wasted thereby. 

After organization, the first thought of our department is, natu- 
rally, to determine its policy and decide how its work shall be done. 
This settled, it should issue the first of a series of rules and cautions 
to be observed by all and infringed by none. For expositions of any 
magnitude it will certainly be decided to have all construction draw- 
ings and specifications made in a departmental draughting-room 
under the most experienced head available. Watching over the 
artistic side of this work, and acting as the mouth-piece of architect 
or architects in charge of the whole, is a very important person, 
sometimes called “chief of design.” His is the difficult task of making 
it all hang together, and himself supplying the links that bind the 
whole. 

Now comes the actual work: first, the preparation of a general 
plan or scheme; then the appointment of the architects of the several 
buildings, and the making of rules and restrictions for their govern- 
ment, together with a contour-map or grade-plan of the whole. 
These rules will determine the common module, heights of stylobates 
and cornices, style, pairing of symmetrical units, use of color and 
statuary, and all other items that enter the province of design. The 
preparation of these rules may be the work of an architect-in-chief 
or a board of architects, according to the organization, or it may be 
the work of the department. The rules ought, however, to meet the 
approval, so far as possible, of all who are to be governed by them. 

This leads to the suggestion that the oftener all the architects in- 
terested can come together, see and talk over each other’s work, 
criticise and suggest, and get into sympathy, the more easily will the 
individual be induced to let himself be merged into the whole —a 
trifling matter in itself, but one by which artistic success is made or 
unmade. 

The most important considerations in the matter of site are acces- 
sibility and adaptability. There are few questions upon which an 
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architect with sufficient firmness to say “no” and keep saying it 
can be of as much real value as upon the matter of site selection. 
There is not a rock-pile too ragged or marsh too bottomless to be 
brought forward as an ideal site. After the amount to be expended 
has been determined and the scope and purpose of the exposition 
decided, after the land-shark has had his day and the site has been 
secured, comes the question of what to do. The water-supply, natu- 
ral contours and conditions, and shape of the ground, together with 
the foregoing premises, must all be considered, for out of that con- 
sideration will grow the answer to the question, “ What todo?” It 
resolves itself into a simple architectural problem, one of fitness — 
which is sufficiently obvious. 

Time, funds and climate settle the question of how to do what has 
been fixed upon. Their consideration will help to determine the 
style. This, however, is also a practical matter. The fact that 
most architects and draughtsmen are more familiar with Classic and 
Renaissance models, and their libraries better stocked with examples 
of these styles than of any other, should not be overlooked, especially 
if the time be short. Indeed, too much cannot be said about the 
importance of saving time. Disregard of this may or may not have 
played its part in the past. Certain it is, however, that our Ameri- 
can expositions have made it almost an unbroken rule to open their 
gates on unfinished work, packing-boxes, rubbish and confusion. 
The unhappy first effects of this may have had more to do than any 
other influence with the financial disappointments that have resulted. 

This synopsis of the exposition subject would be too imperfect 
without at least a résumé of the most important movements in actual 
building. 

There is usually a great deal of preparation needed before any- 
thing resembling a building can be begun. Most sites must be 
burned off and plowed to give the “ hurry crops ” of grass a chance 
against the weeds. Grading and fencing begin immediately, tempo- 
rary railways for construction-trains are rushed into place, and the 
water, drainage and electric systems hasten to get their underground 
work installed. ‘Then come the foundations, with an army of work- 
men swarming everywhere. Practical tests will have to determine 
what these foundations shall be. At Omaha everything stood on, 
and was anchored down to, piles. Green cottonwood-trees were used 
by the thousand; cut, hauled and driven the same day, a foot of 
pile to a ton of load. Twelve cents per foot was the price, so it cost 
just that amount per ton to hold up the Trans-Mississippi Fair, and 
likewise to keep it from blowing away. This was something of an 
innovation, and proved most thoroughly satisfactory to all concerned, 
except the wreckers, who had contracted to replace the site as it 
was. The Fair was held in ’98, and they are still pulling the piles 
from where it stood. 

Next, there springs into existence a flock of builders’ sheds and 
houses, and at once the whole place becomes a lumber-yard. It is at 
this point that the insurance-inspector begins to take a hand, and 
notices to “stop this” and “ change that” fall upon the management 
in a shower. It is fortunate, indeed, if with wise forethought, con- 
trol of all the immediate surroundings has been secured; otherwise 
every innocent stable and cottage of last night is a planing-mill to- 
day, and its engine runs by gasoline. 

Perhaps no epoch in the building period, except the arrival of ex- 
hibits, is so productive of confusion as the taking possession of the 
whole place by the landscapers. Indeed, it is only when every trade 
is represented and every important operation in full blast that the 
real beauties of exposition-building can be appreciated. Then it is 
that no spadeful of mud is thrown that does not light on some one ; 
and each department, in its desperate effort to do its part, tramples and 
is trampled upon. And through it all we must keep order, and the 
ways for the fire-service open and ready. Now we need our guards 
and police, for the public is there by thousands. They pay to 
enter, and that entitles them one and all to get in the way of the work. 
It is a hard matter to keep before all of these conflicting energies 
the great fact that their interests are common. 

In the course of time these troubles subside and order appears, but 
not to last; for the arrival of exhibits makes everything worse than 
before, and so it stays until the exposition becomes a completed thing 
and has been introduced to the public. 

In passing from this rather synoptical review to consider some of 
the interesting phases, it may not be amiss to apologize for so many 
seemingly unimportant details. They are offered to those unfamiliar 
with the subject. 

A great deal has been said and written about the propriety of ex- 
pressing permanent architecture in plaster —so much, in fact, that 
little is left to add. When the modern exposition first happened, it 
was necessary to provide a shelter for it; gradually all that has 
changed, and to-day it is a question of finding something sufficiently 
worth while to put into the buildings. We have discovered that a 
splendid architectural composition has a better and more far-reaching 
effect for good than any other thing we have to offer; and, further, 
it does more to attract visitors than anything else that has been tried. 
Architectural beauty appeals to our sense of sight, and if that can be 
gratified as well through the medium of plaster as through that of 
marble, why not? Is it more unreasonable to imitate marble with 
plaster than to imitate flesh with marble ?— and who ever thought 
of questioning that? To deny ourselves for such a reason the bene- 
fit of occasionally studying an architectural composition at a really 
great scale seems quixotic. That Europeans have clung to the 
frivolous, or casino, type in their exposition structures seems natural 
enough. Surrounded as their temporary work is by permanent 


buildings, often overshadowed by, and always competing with, them, 
it is easy to see how foreign designers have tried to surmount these 
obstacles, and why they have sought to do so by choosing a frivolous 
architecture. In spite of those seekers after truth who are too con- 
scientious to enjoy a thing of beauty until they have examined its 
substance, it is to be hoped that exposition designers may continue 
their magnificent reproductions of Classic architecture until every 
section of this New World shall have had its chance to learn its 
lesson. 

So far, it has been the rule with American expositions that all of 
the paying attendance is crowded into the last few weeks. It has 
been suggested that where climatic conditions permit, the date of 
opening should be made August 1, and the whole kept open until 
Christmas. Certain it is that in a few notable instances a fortnight’s 
extension would have changed failure to success. It may or may 
not be that coming late is an exposition habit, and would not be 
cured by changing the opening dat¢. In rural districts the purse- 
strings are seldom untied until the crops are assured. Your Western 
farmer is generally too much taken up with weather probabilities to 
enjoy a vacation until his corn is safe. Possibly, exposition-goers 
have discovered that fairs advertised to open in May are usually 
ready about August 1, and act accordingly. At all events, some 
Southern exposition could well afford to so arrange its obligations 
that a month's extension could be made at the last moment, and thus 
demonstrate whether or not the last days’ rush will keep up. 

While the question of closing on time is interesting, the matter of 
opening on time is of yet greater import. It seems to have been but 
half-considered, especially in relation to its influence on attendance 
and first impressions. That the main entrance should open on 
time and on a finished design has sufficient bearing on after-events 
to warrant even segregating the scheme, if necessary, so that at least 
one part shall be absolutely finished when the gates are formally 
thrown back. The earliest visitors to an exposition give it its first 
actual standing; in nearly all instances it takes months to live down 
the adverse judgment of these disappointed critics. What they 
came to see is still largely boxed or hidden by scaffolding, and in its 
place they get, as it were, a look behind the scenes —their doll is 
stuffed with sawdust. The restaurants are ready only in the matter 
of prices; the early guest cuts short his visit and hastens to give his 
first impressions to the listening public. Only one American exposi- 
tion has opened on time on a finished show, and to its stockholders 
has been returned over 97 per cent of their subscriptions, with still 
more to come. Perhaps only a coincidence; at all events, the facts 
are significant. 

Sooner or later in the experience of every exposition there comes 
a great public outcry against the railroads for not making rates that 
will force the people to attend. There is no doubt that very low 
rates would greatly increase attendance, but as the railways are not 
in business for amusement only, their side of the question must be 
considered. 

Each line has its regular patronage at established rates, on which 
it can depend year in and year out. The making of lower rates 
would result in the reduction of all this regular patronage to the new 
scale, a serious matter if the increased business did not happen to 
make it up. While the transportation department is a very neces- 
sary one, it is doubtful if its attempts at excessive rate-cutting pay. 
Further, it is a matter of record that only a small percentage of the 
attendance is involved. At Chicago, it is said, more than 80 per 
cent of the paid attendance was local. There is no doubt that rail- 
roads benefit largely from expositions, and in justice should help in 
their maintenance; but is it not a fact that they have always been 
called upon to do their full share in this line —always expect to 
be called upon, and to respond ? 

As to publicity: After an exposition is launched and its beauties 
are common talk, the magazines, through their own staffs and with the 
help of the ablest illustrators and writers, exploit the facts, and, when 
it is all over, a huge sum of money provides for a fine history of the 
whole affair. 

Why would not the results be better if the help of these artists 
and writers were sought long before the opening day, so that their 
work might have its greatest influence in time to benefit the enter- 
prise in whose interest it is done? There is ample time for this 
after nearly all details have been decided upon. It would be an in- 
teresting experiment to have our first impressions from the pencil of 
Castaigne or Peixotto, instead of from the lithographic artists of some 
ordinary publishing-house whose contract stipulates that the cuts 
shall be done in three colors. After we are admitted to view the 
reality, we can entrust to the camera and our memories the preserva- 
tion of our best impressions. 

To give us the best material and the mest of it possible should be 
the effort of the Department of Publicity from the very earliest 
possible moment. Every artisan, sculptor, artist and architect that 
feels a pride in his work is gratified by seeing it well put before the 
public, and is, it would seem, entitled to the credit that comes from 
such advertisement. It is a not unimportant function of the publicity 
department to help keep up the enthusiasm of all these exposition 
toilers by giving its attention to this matter, publishing from time to 
time attractive drawings of the best work being done — always giv- 
ing proper credit to the designer. 

Of the exposition itself: Were it not for the necessity of paviag 
running-expenses, and an excusable pride in paying its bonds, and, 
maybe, returning something to its subscribers, one would be tempted 
to see what an exposition without a fakir would be like. 
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If we must have a “midway” —and financial considerations say 
we must — we can, at least, confine it, and that where its din will 
disturb as little as possible. ‘To pay, it should lie on the high-road 
between other parts of the exposition proper, and on the side toward 
the general exit; for the midway is the last thing closed at night, 
and can be visited on one’s way out. From the midway comes a 
large part of the whole income — the amount depending on the at- 
tendance and its character. 

Why call it the “ Midway?” Why call it anything, or give names 
to any part of the fair? It is too late to change. “ The Court of 
Honor,” the “ Midway,” and all their kin have come to stay. No 
amount of counter-naming has made any appreciable difference. 
The stereotyped naming of the buildings has also become a habit. 
One is tempted to suggest some changes here. For instance — why 
should we continue to have a “ Manufactures and Liberal. Arts” 
building? Why not separate them, and possibly have still another, 
called the “ Arts and Crafts” building, for those industries known as 
“hand-work”? There would seem to be good sense in such a classi- 
fication. 

Another curiosity is the word “ International” as tacked on to 
nearly all expositions. It may have some technical significance bear- 
ing on public relations. It does seem, however, a very high-sounding 
title for what it usually represents. State and even private enter- 
prises have been allowed to entirely overshadow the participation of 
foreign countries in a way to quite disturb one’s sense of propriety. 

In the light of the most recent examples, and at the risk of offend- 
ing, it is hard not to enter a mild protest against the development of 
color and artificial light in exposition work. 

In the case of color: Its use in any other way than as an adjunct 
to design robs the architect of one of his most useful tools, or at 
least very greatly limits its efficiency. Mural painting will, in most 
instances, be greatly restricted by lack of funds; it would be desira- 
ble, however, to indulge in it to the extent of offering at least one 
commission of this sort to each of the participating foreign nations, 
to be executed by its most representative painter. A similar distri- 
bution of sculpture would, undoubtedly, add much to the friendliness 
of our visitors from abroad, and without in the least jeopardizing the 
artistic result. 

As to artificial light: While acknowledging in the warmest manner 
its recent triumphs, we find, by consulting the vculists of exposition 
cities, that there is good reason for establishing a limit to its use — 
especially where the globes are placed on or below the eye-level, and 
where reflection from water creates a rising glare against which 
nature provides no defense. In spite of the well-recognized share of 
electric-lighting in the glories of the modern exposition, it still should 
be subject to considerations of the public’s personal comfort and eye- 
sight. Indeed, it is not certain that moderation in this feature 
would be unfortunate, even from the esthetic point-of-view. <A 
degree of reticence in the use of our lights often produces effects that 
make us realize the fact that “it is not always quantity that counts.” 
The happiest exposition pictures that have been made are the ones 
that reproduce not the dazzling, but the mysterious. The illuminat- 
ing artist, however daring and skilful, must needs be something of a 
poet as well. 

It has been suggested that a word be said of departmental ethics, 
to the end that some means be found for better defining the line 
between the various working-departments. ‘This, so that greater 
economy may be practised by putting an end to duplication of work 
where the functions of various departments overlap. Beyond urging 
wider diffusion of the codperative spirit through all branches of ex- 
position management, no remedy suggests itself. It might do some 
good could all the active workers be made to realize how little value 
there is in the individual showing of any department, if the whole is 
a failure. The best way to accomplish this would be to have them 
meet oftener, for out of greater familiarity with each other’s work 
doubtless would grow a solution. Beyond this, the problem is one 
for a deeper student of exposition economics to solve. 

Perhaps there is no branch of either exposition management or 
design in which there are still so many possibilities as in that of 
public comfort. The revenue in sight for restaurant privileges has 
hitherto been far too attractive to allow any meddling with the 
“regular thing” in that direction. It is, however, almost a safe 
venture to say that the most general complaint against all expositions 
comes directly from the stomach. ‘Too many of us can recall long 
hours spent in some famous caterer’s exposition stand in the vain 
hope of getting something satisfactory to eat. Even the memories of 
Columbian glories are tinged with the gloom of those trying ex- 
periences. 

It remains for some specially radical or humane exposition manage- 
ment to “ personally conduct” the feeding of its guests, and perhaps 
to reap an unexpectedly great reward. There is no knowing what 
the effect might be on revenues were the visitors’ appetites well 
pampered. Sight-seeing is a hungry business. The famished visitor 
is apt to make an unamiable critic, and, what is more, his reports to 
friends at home will reflect his physical discontent. 

Heretofore, even the supply of drinking-water has been anything 
but profuse. Very likely, those who sell what are called “ soft 
drinks” prefer that no water shail be had, except with coloring 
matter and at so much per glass. But why not abandon these 
circus methods? Drinking-water, cold, fresh, and properly served, 
should be free in every building, and in dozens of places in each. As 
for food, it should be as easy to get a good dinner or a quick luncheon 
in your flawless exposition as in any downtown restaurant in the city. 


Luncheons prepared at cost and by the management — not by con- 
cessionaires as a speculation — shady and inviting spots, with rainy- 
day shelter, for use at luncheon hours— conveniences of this sort 
would wonderfully help the exposition-trotter’s appreciation of the 
architectural and other beauties around him. Suppose such arrange- 
ments do shut off one concession. The others will surely pay enough 
more to make it up, to say nothing of the added gate-receipts. 

This subject of public comfort is far-reaching. It touches on 
sanitation and the health of the exposition city. Nothing that tends 
to guard against ill-health must be neglected. It is remarkable how 
fortunate expositions have been in escaping contagion panics, but 
there has been a good deal of luck about it. No exposition has 
burned up, because full fire-protection has been prepared and was 
ready when wanted. How would it have been had New Orleans, 
Atlanta or Nashville been visited by yellow-fever during its exposi- 
tion? It is doubtful if more damage would result from conflagration 
than from quarantine; at all events, no exposition can afford to take 
chances; there must be the most absolutely perfect sanitation and 
most scrupulous care. There ought to be no such thing as ‘he Public 
Comfort Building. They should be everywhere, and counted by 
hundreds. 

Where the climate has to be considered, special effort might be 
made to provide for the comfort of those who live where the climate 
is different. Only in one or two instances have covered ways offered 
shelter to those passing between buildings; and it remains for some 
future exposition to transport its visitors gratis about its grounds and 
even within its buildings. There is nothing unreasonable in looking 
for moving sidewalks and automatic stairways everywhere in the up- 
to-date exposition; certainly ngt, when they are already in use in 
New York department-stores, where merely commercial considera- 
tions advise catering to the public comfort. 

In a hot country nothing adds so much to one’s comfort as shade 
— plenty of it, and where one can get into it. If it is impossible to 
manufacture a breeze throughout the grounds, we can at least avoid 
doing anything to shut off what there is. In the buildings it may 
even be advisable to use fans to a large extent, and possibly to cool 
the air. Let more be thought of the bodily welfare of our guests, 
and the department in charge of it will no longer be referred to as 
the Department of Public Discomfort. 

There lie in the path of all expositions certain obstacles that in 
each case have to be dealt with. 

* Local patronage ” is one that will appear at the very outset — 
in the efforts of individuals to secure positions, privileges and per- 
quisites for themselves, for their friends, for the friends of their 
friends, and so on. In such cases we need to remind ourselves that 
there is no office connected with an exposition that will not produce 
better results if filled by one qualified for it. Every employé that 
does not properly fill his place is a drag and a menace to final 
success. One who would swim does not fill his pockets with stones. 

“ Politics” is another equally threatening consideration. We 
must ignore it absolutely, if we can— turn a deaf ear upon it and 
kindred sources of discord. Wise exposition managers do well to be 
wary of granting the first foothold to such elements. Prudential 
considerations suggest omitting all discussion of the labor question in 
this connection. 

Possibly the most insidious siren in our path is the permanent- 
structure sentiment. 

Let us try to avoid subscriptions offered with the condition that 
something permanent shall be built — “ something to endure for all 
time — to remember the exposition by.” To the public this is 
always a fascinating idea, and only when we realize how it threatens 
to destroy harmony do we see what a difficult problem it may be- 
come. ‘There is seldom too much money at band — there’ is never 
too much time; and until both of these essentials are present it is to 
be hoped the permanent-building idea may be kept within bounds. 
Fancy having to build a monument suitable to commemorate such a 
great occasion, while the Ways and Means Department is issuing 
bonds and selling commutation-tickets a year ahead and at half 
price! Expositions necessarily are built in haste; flaws in detail, 
scale, color, ete., in individual buildings are lost in the effect of the 
whole. Introduce among such buildings a carefully studied perma- 
nent affair, and see how its neighbors will suffer — by unreasonable 
comparison, too -—- from an unnatural and unfortunate situation. 
The best course might be to have the building of the permanent 
structure postponed and its model done in plaster —an actual full- 
size model, and fire-proof if expedient. What could be better, by 
way of studying the lasting image which is to perpetuate the fugitive 
one? 

But why have anything material by which to “ remember an ex- 
position” ? Why spoil the mental picture? Certainly, no reality 
can compare with the vision our minds will preserve of these passing 
splendors, as year by year adds to its charm. For memory is 
“always kind’’; under her touch staff is as marble, and the errors 
of artists and architect go unrecorded. The monument she raises to 
the beautiful work of the world may not be more enduring than 
brass, but it far surpasses any commemorative thing that our hands 
can fashion. If only we could be satisfied with it! 


THE GREAT GERMAN RAILROAD-STATIONS. — A representative of the 
Paris Temps has been examining railway-stations in Germany, and he 
declares that those of Dresden, Cologne, Hanover, Frankfort, Bremen, 
ete., are far supefior to any of the French, except the Parisian. 
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[Contributors of drawings are requested to send also plans and a 


full and adequate description of the buildings, including a stateme: t 


of cost.] 


A COMPETITIVE DESIGN FOR THE NEWARK, N. J., CITY—HALL. 
MR. C. L. ROOS, ARCHITECT, NEWARK, N. J. 


PLANS AND ELEVATION OF THE SAME. 


A COMPETITIVE DESIGN FOR THE NEWARK, N. J., CITY-HALL. 
MESSRS. VAS & TAKACH, ARCHITECTS, BUDAPESTH. 


PLANS AND ELEVATION OF THE SAME. 





(The following named illustration may be found by refer. 
ence to our advertising pages.) 


HOUSES IN AMIENS, FRANCE: MAISON DU SAGITTAIRE, RUE DES 
VERGEAUX.— LA MALE-MAISON: ANCIEN BAILLAGE. 


Tas plate is copied from La Construction Moderne. 





[Additional illustrations in the International Edition., 


A COMPETITIVE DESIGN FOR THE NEWARK, N. J., CITY-HALL. 
MESSRS. BRUN, HAUSER & LAPOINTE, ARCHITECTS, NEW YORK, 
N. Y.: TWO PLATES. 


THE OLD PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH [1814], LENOX, MASS. 


8ST. PETER’S RECTORY, CLINTON ST., CAMBRIDGE, MASS. MR. C. 
HERBERT MCCLARE, ARCHITECT, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


PROJECTED RESTORATION OF THE CHURCH OF THE PIETA, 
VENICE, ITALY. PROF. PIO AGAZZI, ARCHITECT. 




















MagscLe in Avaska.—J. E. Cronin, who has recently returned from 
Marble Creek, on Prince of Wales Island, and W. K. Sheldon, who has 
just joined him from San Francisco, have some wonderful stories to tell 
of the fine character of the marble to be found at Shakan, on Prince 
Edward Island. The marble is said to be equal to the best Italian 
marble. Mr. Sheldon said: “‘ When I received samples of this marbie 
last February I saw at once that it was unlike any marble now being 
produced in the United States, but identical with the marble produced 
in the world-famous quarries of Carrara, Italy. While there are a 
number of profitable quarries in the United States and a large amount 
of American marble is used, yet the Italian product has always 
occupied a field which no American marble could fill, as evidenced by 
the fact that during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1900, nearly 40,000 
tons of Italian marble were imported into the United States. This 
marble from Alaska, in texture. color and chemical analysis, is identical 
with the Carrara deposit, and there is no reason why it should not sup- 
plant the foreign product entirely. I went to Alaska in March and 
found a mountain of high-grade marble. While I was fully convinced 
as to the quality of the material, I did not wish to make a final report 
on the property as a commercial proposition until large blocks had been 
quarried, taken to the market, and sawed. We therefore quarried a 


number of blocks, and I took them to San Francisvo and had several of 


them sawed. These blocks, of course, were taken from the surface 


of the ground, and, having been subjected to climatic influences for 


several centuries, were soft for a depth of several inches from the 
surface; but the trial demonstrated the fact that the deposit is a re- 


markably sound one, and I have every reason to believe that the per- 
centage of high-grade sound marble will be much larger than in any 
of the deposits now being worked in the United States. In fact, when 
you consider that in developing marble quarries it is customary to take 
out and throw away from 10 to 20 feet of the surface material, the 
results obtained are unprecedented. The amount of the matter is that 
on an island in southeastern Alaska, within a few feet of deep water, 
there is a larger area of high-grade marbles than the combined areas of 
all the quarries now being worked in the United States.” — Seattle 


Post-Intelligencer. 





Paciric Coast LumBer IN THE East. — During last year 500,000,- 
000 feet of lumber were exported from the Pacific Coast, and 300,000,000 


feet sent East.by rail. — Exchange. 


Great Brirain anp AmeRIcAN Competition. — At the recent In- 
ternational Engineering Congress at Glasgow, the presiding officer was 
Mr. James Mansergh, President of the British Institution of Civil En- 
gineers. In the course of his opening address, he referred to foreign, 
and especially American, competition. He said that an alarm had been 
sounded in their ears of late, warning them that the United Kingdom 
had touched the high-water mark of the prosperity derivable from 
manufacturing industries, based upon engineering, or served by it with 
the means of transport and communication. This might beso. The 
nation had no royal secret for arresting the revolution of fortune’s 
wheel. The question was whether Britishers could maintain their 
ground, to say nothing of increasing their lead. Would the engineer in 
future flourish best in Britain or abroad? One heard much talk nowa- 
days about the British need for more technical education for workers, 
and of better instruction inthe art of living for the people gener- 
ally, and he was not disposed to disparage this desire for more light. 
He feared that only too good a case could be made out for the allega- 
tion that a mistaken statutory system had discouraged in Great Britain— 
for the time being, at least — the naturalization and development of elec- 
trical-engineering on the largest scale. Instead of the electrical and 
mechanical development of lighting and power plant being undertaken 
upon a scale proportional to its early promise, the work had to be done 
by “sample ’’ — every small specimen differing from the others. Long 
years passed before any English engineer was in a position to give out 
an electrical-power contract amounting to £100,000. Meanwhile, com- 
petitors in America and on the Continent of Europe had been forging 
fast ahead. So Englishmen had lost their chance, and would probably 
have to take other people’s electrical plant for some time, instead of 
striking out their own leading line, as their forefathers did in railway 
work and ship-building years ago. — N. Y. Evening Post. 





Tur LARGEST Stone Arcu. — The new stone viaduct at Luxemburg, 
Germany, will be, when completed, the largest stone arch in existence. 
The details of construction have been furnished to the State Depart- 
ment by Vice-Consul-General Murphy of Frankfort, in which he says: 
“The following facts in regard to the bridge may be of interest. The 
Cabin John Bridge has long enjoyed the distinction of possessing 
the largest stone arch in existence, the length of its chord being about 
67 metres (219.8 feet). The stone arch next in importance is at Lavaur, 
France, with a chord of 614 metres (201.8 feet). The Luxemburg arch 
is to have a span of 84 metres (2756 feet), and will accordingly be 55 8 
feet longer than the arch of the Cabin John Bridge. The roadway will 
be 44 metres (144.4 feet) above the Petrusse River, a small brook, whose 
deep valley separates Luxemburg from the site of its new railway- 
station. There will be really two distinct parallel bridges, 6 metres 
(19.7 feet) apart, whose foundations will be of concrete. The whole 
plan of construction is new and remarkable, as an examination of 
the plans will at once show. The total width of the bridge between the 
parapets will be 16 metres (52.5 feet). The stone used is of excellent 
quality, and‘is furnished by quarries in the immediate vicinity. The 
materials required are as follows: Masonry, 22,000 cubic metres (776,- 
952 cubic feet); wood for scaffolding, 800 cubic metres (28,252 cubic 
feet); metals (iron, zinc, and cables), 45 tons. The bridge will cost 
1,400,000 frances ($270,000), and is being built by the Government of the 
Grand Duchy of Luxemburg at its own expense. Preliminary work 
was commenced in December, 1899, and it is intended to open the 
viaduct for traffic in the spring of 1903. — Exchange. 





Gigantic Map or Paris.—‘“‘ Up to a year ago,’’ says a Paris dis- 
patch to the London Telegraph of September 6, ‘“‘ Paris was the only 
commune of France which did not possess a gigantic map setting out 
not only every street of the city, but showing every building and plot 
of land, with an index as to its owner and value. In October, 1898, the 
Municipal Council decided to remedy this defect, and the survey has 
just been completed. Paris, it appears, comprises 88,587 private build- 
ings — that is to say, houses, workshops or edifices belonging to in- 
dividuals. Of this total 84,882 are residential properties, 1,316 work- 
shops or manufactories, and 2,389 residences and workshops combined. 
It is estimated that these 88,587 properties have an annual rental value 
of $176,000,000 and that the actual value of the edifices is about $4,000,- 
000,000. These totals only refer to the buildings within the fortifica- 
tions of the city. 


FREDENSBORG. — Fredensborg is the largest of the King of Denmark’s 
palaces. It has an imposing exterior, and is surrounded by wonderful 
avenues of limes, but is extremely simple in its interior arrangements. 
The bedrooms are small, and furnished in the plainest style, and there 
are hardly any dressing-rooms or wardrobes. A very wonderful view 
may be had from the palace roof, which is made entirely of copper. 
This metal is much used in Copenhagen; some of the steeples have 
copper steps by which they can be ascended. Rosenborg has a hand- 
somer interior than Fredensborg, and is full of beautiful artistic objects, 
including (it is said) the finest Venetian glass in the world. — London 
Chronicle. 





A noTaBLE BripGe Frat. —In the transportation of logs from the 
heart of the California timber-belt to the mills, an important engineer- 
ing feat has been accomplished. A cafion on the south fork of the 
American River had to be traversed, and as it was 1,000 feet deep, it 
was determined to build a steel-wire suspension-tramway. The distance 
across the cafion is 2,850 feet. Between the two terminal towers the 
space is 2,650 feet. ‘Two parallel cables span this immense gap, without 
support between the towers. On these cables runs a cage conveying a 
car capable of carrying 3,000 feet of green, and, therefore, very heavy, 
timber on each trip. The tower terminals are anchored in the solid 
rock, supporting the cables, on which, over the cafion of a depth of 
1,000 feet, where the river’s course seems like a rivulet, passes to and 
fro the skeleton iron cage, running on deep-grooved trolley-wheels, 
and carrying its enormous load of green timber with great apparent 
ease.— N. Y. Evening Post. 


S.d. PARKHILL & Co., Printers, Boston, U.S. A. 
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Abne CHITEOCTURAL INSTRUO- 
TION. 


__ BOSTON, MASS. 


A SS. ACHUSE TTS IN STITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY. 
DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE. 
Options in Architectural Engineering and 
Landscape Architecture. 
College graduates and draughtsmen admitted 
as special! students. 

SUMMER COURSES in Elementary De- 
sign and Shades and Shadows. Proficiency in 
these subjects will enable draughtsmen and 
students from other colleges to enter third year 
work, 


For catalogues and information apply to 
H. W. TYLER, Secretary, 
Mass. Institute of Technology, Boston, Mass. 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS 
H{4* VARD UNIVERSITY. 

LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. 
Pror. H. Lancrorp WARREN. 

ITHACA, N. Y 
CORNE LL UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE OF ARCHITECTURE 

Offers a four-year course in Architecture leading to 
the degree of B. Arch, ; also a two-year special course 


with certificate. “4 
Pror, ALEXANDER BUEL TROWBRIDGE, 


NEW “YORK, N. Y. 





wa UMBI. 4 “UNI VERSIT Y, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 





ScHOOL oF MINEs. 

ScHOOL OF CHEMISTRY. 
ScHOOL oF ENGINEERING. 
ScHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE, 
ScHOOL oF PuRE SCIENCE, 


Four years’ undergraduate courses and special 
facilities for graduate work in all departments. 
Circulars forwarded on application to the Secre- 
tary of the University. 


AE LIE R ® MASQUER. 4Y 


123 East 23D STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
gth Year 
Architecture and Decorative Composition 
Rendering 


MONSTEUR F. I 





MASQUERAY 








WI ATTIER MACHINE CoO., 


PASSENGER AND FREIGHT 
ELEVATORS. 


53 STATE STREET - - ~-_ Boston. 


EE OOMIS FILTERS. 


ESTABLISHED 1880. 
Improved System. Simple and Effective, 
LOOMIS-MANNING FILTER CoO., 


Main Office: 402 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, 


Boston. New York. Baltimore, Washington. 





COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Oo STATE UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE OF ENGINEERING 


Offers four-year courses in Architecture, Civil, Electrical, 
Mechanical and Mining Engineering, and in Ceramics. 


Tuition free. For information address, 


President W. O. THompson, Columbus, Ohio. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
NIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. 


PROF. WARREN P. Larrp. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


YRACUSE UNIVERSITY, Syracuse, N.Y. 
DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE. 


Pror. Epwin H GaGGIy, 





Telaciing SIAN 


_ PASSENGER ELEVATORS 
ELEVATOR SUPPLY $ REPAIR 


$36 LIBERTY ST. 3+ W. MONROE $ 
NEW YOR paste is Hie AGO 
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BOOKS 
“The Library of Congress,” 


20 Plates, folio, Price $5.00. 


American ArcniITecr anp Bui_tpiInc News Co. 








The Right Varnish 








To specify, is the on eexactly adapted for the particular requirements. 
Don’t use interior varnish for a front door, or floor varnish for the 
trim. When you specify intelligently permanent satisfaction is 
always obtained by using 


I. X. L. PRESERVATIVE COATINGS 
Varnish booklet tells which to use. 
EDWARD SMITH & CO. 
Varnish Makers and Color Grinders , 


45 Broadway, New York 








F7LYNT 
BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION CO. 
GENERAL OFFICE, PALMER, MASS. 


We contract to perform all labor and furnish all mate- 
rial of the different classes required to build eomplete 
CHURCHES, HOTELS, MILLS, PUBLIC 
BUILDINGS AND RESIDENCES. 

Also for the construction of 

RAILROADS, DAMS AND BRIDGES. 

We solicit correspondence with those wishing to 
place the construction of any proposed new work 
under ONE CONTRACT, which shall inelude all branches 
connected with the work. To such parties we will 
furnish satisfactory references from those for whom 
we have performed similar work. 


GOALE FILTERS. 
10 to 10,000 Gallons per Hour. 


No CHEMICALS REQUIRED. 


RESULTS GUARANTEED. 





WM. B. SCAIFE & SONS, 
wikcantattadid Pa. 


The WINSLOW BROS. COMPANY, 


CHICACO, 


Ornamental Iron and Bronze, 








BOOKS: 


“Tle de France, Picardie.” 
Part I. I. 


A portion of the series of ‘‘ Archives de la Commission 
des Monuments Historiques.” 


25 P. lates, Solio. Price $6.00. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND Bui_pinc News Co. 


B? OKS: 
“Croquis d’Architecture.” 
(Intime Club.) 
XXII Year, complete. Price $6.70. 


A hiatus of ten years occurs between the date of the 


21st and 22nd volumes. 


American ARCHITECT AND BUILDING News Co. 


B% KS: 


‘Architectural Masterpieces of Belgium 





and Holland.” 


96 Plates, quarto. Price $10.00. 


\uemrican ArcuiTecT AND Bvitpinc News Co. 





ROBERT C. FISHER & CO. 
Successors to Fisher & Bird, 
MARBLE AND GRANITE WORKS 


97, 99, 101 and 103 East Houston STREET, 


Established 1830, New Youre 
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ARCHITECTS 


VISITING THE 


Pan-American Exposition 


ARE INVITED TO INSPECT 
IN MANUFACTURERS’ BUILDING 


Our Exhibit 


Ball Bearing Hinges 


.-IN.. 
Wrought Steel ano 
Wrought Bronze 


INA 


Great Variety of Finishes 





The Senta Works 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
79 Chambers St., NEW YORK 





FOR INFORMATION ABOUT 


J, 5, MAIL CHUTES 


WHICH ARE 
A necessity in Office Buildings and Hotels, 
write te the sole makers. 
THE CUTLER MFG. CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
PATENTED. AUTHORIZED. 





CLINTON WIRE-CLOTH CoO. 


Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers of 


WA TF DOUBLE TWIST WARP 


STIFFENED (ron Furred) 


TL AST ED cuir conzvearp 


Plain, Japanned or Galvanized. 
The Most Perfect and Economic System of FIREPROOF Construction. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


NEW YORK, 
76 Beekman St. 











CHICAGO, 
137 Lake St. 


“Ta Construction Moderne,” 


A journal of whose merits our readers have had 
opportunity to judge because of our frequent 
reference to it and our occasional republica- 
tion of designs that are published in it, is the 
most complete and most interesting of the 
French architectural journals. 

The seventeenth annual volume is now in 
course of publication. 


FACTORY, 
CLINTON, MASS. 


BOSTON, 
199 Washington St. 





RE —Ngee 


Locks 
LOC 


Rate F00t0@ UT = 


SIMPLE, DURABLE, SAFE. 





Subscription, including postage, 35 francs. 


Each weekly issue contains, besides the illus- 
trations included in the text, two full-page 
plates, which by themselves are worth double 
the amount of the annual subscription. 


PRICE OF BACK ANNUAL YOLUMES, 
SOLD BY HARDWARE DEALERS EVERYWHERE = = 


:: 40 Francs. 
THE WET. “FITCH Co. NEW HAVEN, CONN. fhe 
Bn td hte a “ 


Address for sineniiainii and catalogues, 


LIBRAIRIE DE LA CONSTRUCTION MODERNE, 


POETEEU ETE ne 


_ 
3 |= 
rm 
- 
4 
17} 
fe) 
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183 Rue Bonaparte, Paris, France. 





Established nearly 40 Years 





“to the lover of 


“fathers may be 
Dial. 





“Tbe Georgian Period,” 


“Tus work is especially pleasing 
“and valuable to the historian and 


“tions. If taken in the spirit of one 
“of Fiske’s histories, and studied as 
“in connection with it, its delight 
“and charm would be great. Asa 
setting for incidents in Colonial 
“history, it is not only consistent 
“but necessary, in order that a com- 
“plete idea of the lives of our fore- 


» THE.. 


ARCHITECT 


AND 


Contract Reporter 
Colonial associa- 
Published Every Friday by P. A. Gilbert Wood 


6 TO 11 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS 
LUDGATE CIRCUS. LONDON, E. C. 





PRICE, FOURPENCE 





obtained ae The The “ARCHITECT AND CONTRACT RE- 


PORTER” has been established nearly 40 years; 
has a large and influential circulation; has been 
proved to be the best medium for advertising to 
Architects, Builders and Contractors; has the 
finest illustrations, and has been specially noted 
for its Art reproductions. 


Send us six English Id. stamps and we 
will mail you sample copy. 


Send us post-office money order for 50 








cents and we will send you the last six 
weeks’ issues. 


On receipt of $6.25 we will forward for 
12 months. 
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The Ideal 


“ARCADIA” 


Water-Closet 
Combination 


Unquestionably the 
Finest Closet that 
has ever been pro- 
duced. 
be compared 
with this 
Grade, Original and 
Strictly Sanitary 
Closet Combination 


THE IDEAL MFG. CO. 


DETROIT, U.S. A. 





THE 


LIBRARY of CONGRESS, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Architects: Smithmyer & Pelz: 
P, J. Pelz; E. P. Casey. 


Twenty Gelatine Plates, in Portfelio, 
14” x 161-2”. 
PRICE - - $5.00. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND BUILDING NEWS CO 





80-Paged Illustrated Catalogue 
of over 250 Designs of 
Superior 
WEATHER VANES, 
TOWER ORNAMENTS, 
CHURCH CROSSES, 
FINIALS, Etc,, Etc. 
Mailed to any address for 2-cent 
stamp — half the postage. 
T. W. JONES, Manufacturer, 
18 FLETCHER StT., New YORK. 


Big Four 


None other 


High- 











The 








‘Buffalo 
Route’ 





Pan-American 








UTCHER’S BOSTON 
FLOORS, .. 
Interior Woodwork and Furniture, 


Circulars Sent on Application. 
For Sale by Dealers in Painters’ Supplies. 


MANUFACTURED BY THB 


UTCHER POLISH 00,, 


356 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 






Exposition 


Big Four Route in connection with i 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern and ‘ 
New York Central R.R. offers the finest £ 
equipped train service at frequent in- 
tervals to Buffalo from South & West. 
M. E. Ingalls, President. 
Warren J. Lynch, Geni. Pass. Agt. 
W. P. Deppe, A.G.P.A. 
Cincinnati. 














POLISH 
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The Georgian Period” 


Tus publication, which now consists of eight’ Parts, contains more 
than a hundred pages of text, illustrated by over three hundred text-cuts, and 
two hundred and ninety-seven full-page plates, of which one- -third are gelatine 
or half-tone prints. It is in truth a work of superior excellence and great 
usefulness. 





The matter already illustrated may in small part be classified thus: 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS 


City Hall, New York, N. Y. : ; a ; ; : ‘ Date 1803-12 
Old State House, Boston, Mass. . : ; ; ; : ; “ 1748 
Pennsylvania Hospital, Philadelphia, Pa. cathe , <a CRS ee “ 175 
Carpenters’ Hall, Philadelphia, Pa. , ; eo oh , : ; “ 1770 





Independence Hall, Philadelphia, Pa. : ; ; : i oar ” ae 
Faneuil Hall, Boston, Mass. . in ie hee ie “ 1745 

and others, 

CHURCHES 

King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass. . i te ee 
Seventh-day Baptist Church, Newport, R. I, an ee * We 
Christ Church, Alexandria, Va. : - ; ; : : 7 tae 
ES “. 1 
me Pee Ge a, ew le Ue “ 1764 
Old South Church, Boston, Mass. ‘ : ; ‘ , i “ 1729 
First Crch, Hinphem, less. 28-6 lls ltl lt ll “ 1683 
St. John’s Chapel, New York, N. Y. . . be) bacall omic» Oe “ 1803 
First Congregational Church, Canandaigua, N. Y. Oye + tae ™ ages ~ Spe 
St. Peter’s P. E. Church, Philadelphia, Paa - - + © «© : “ $758 
Gloria Dei Church, Philadelphia, Pa. . 2 . - + «© «© “ 1700 

and others. 
IMPORTANT HOUSES | 
Fairbanks House, Dedham, Mass. . ; I er Date 1636 
eee ee ee 
Philipse Manor House, Yonkers, N. Y. ; ; : . ‘ . “ 1745 
pC a a a a ae “ 179- 
Mappa House, — rn a Fe a ae ode ee. “ 1809 
Woodlawn, Va. ; ; ; ; ; , , , 1 " - 
Mount Vernon, Va. ‘ ; ‘ ; : ; ; : “ t43 

and others. 


Incidentally there are shown special measured drawings or large 
views of the following features and details: 


Porches and Doorways . ' ‘ ; . 67 Subjects 
Staircases : ; : , ; ‘ ; — 3 
Mantelpieces  . , ; , . R , ae ‘ 
ae EB oe gS ee Cee 
Fanlights . , . —— , (aes 


In addition to the subjects enumerated above there is a large quan- 
tity of measured and detailed drawings of Cornices, Ironwork, Gateposts, 
Windows, Interior Finish, Ceiling Decoration, Capitals, etc., together with 
elevational and sectional views of entire buildings. 

AMERICAN ARCHITECT & BUILDING NEWS CO., Publishers 
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Architects are warned against imitations of 


| Cabot’s 
Sheathing and Deafening Quilt 


which is suffering the penalty of success. The 

| imitations are made with cow-hair and other putres- 
| cible materials which harbor moths and vermin, 
in place of the absolutely sanitary and uninflam- 
mable eel-grass which our patents protect to our 
sole use. 

We like the flattery of imitation, but do not 
want our patrons to suffer by it. 
j The genuine article bears our trade-mark 


“QUILT.” 


Samples and full information sent on request. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Mansfacturey BOSTON, TIASS. 
28 Dearborn Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


AGENTS: V. H. Schneider, 8 Wooster St., New York; Samuel H. French & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; 

Waterhouse & Price, San Francisco, Cal.; P. H. Mathews, Los Angeles, Cal.; Whitelaw 

Brothers, St. Louis, Mo.; George H. Lawes & Co., St. Paul and Minneapolis, Minn.; John 
H. Corning, Washington, D.C.; Brady & Co., Detroit, Mich. ; The National Building Supply Co., 
Baltimore, Md.; Timms, Edwards & Co., Portland, Ore.; Cleveland Builders’ Supply Co., 
Cleveland, O.; Seymour & Co., Montreal; S. W. R. Dally, Seattle, Wash., and at all other 
central points. 
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From La Construction Moderne. 














HOUSES IN AMIENS, 


FRANCE. 


LA MALE- 





MAISON! ANCIEN BAILLAGE. 
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H. DuRANT CHEEVER 


STANDARD FOR RUBBER INSULATION. 








TRADE MARK, 


WILrarp L, CANDEE,) Mara. Gro. T, Maxson, Gen’ i Supt. THE OKON ITE co., LTp., 


H, Hoparys, See’y. 





OKONITE 


INSULATED ELECTRIC LICHT 
WIRES 


Are pronounced by leading Architects to be SAFE, DURABLE and EASILY 
ADJUSTED for the inside wiring of PUBLIC and PRIVATE BUILDINGS. 


CANDEE WEATHERPROOF WIRES, CKONITE WATERPROOF 
TAPE, MANSON PROTECTING TAPE. 


——SOLE MANUFACTURERS — 





253 BrRoapway, NEw YORK. 











Pencil Perfection 


BRONZE 


is found in Dixon’s pencils. 


They give the best service because they are of the best quality. 
Send 16 cts. in stamps and receive samples worth double the money. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 


JNO. WILLIAMS 


BRONZE FOUNDRY AND WORKS 
WROUCHT IRON WORKS 
544 to 556 WEST 27th STREET, NEW YORK 


Jersey City,N.J. 
WROUCHT 
IRON 
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HITCHINGS & CO., 


Established 50 years 


HORTICULTURAL ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS__...neeuruh. 
and largest Manufacturers of 


CREENHOUSE HEATING AND VENTILATING APPARATUS. 





The highest awards received at the World’s 


Fair for Horticultural Architecture, Greenhouse Con- 


struction and Heating Apparatus. Conservatories, Greenhouses, Palmhouses, ete., erected complete with 
our Patent Iron Frame Construction. 


Send feur cents for Illustrated Catalogue. 


222 MERCER STREET. N.Y. CITY. 





Yale Lock. 


Its operation and development 


The Yale Cylinder 


are interestingly described in a 
little folder which will be sent 
on request. 


The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 


9, 11 and 13 Murray St., 
New York City. 














FIREPROOF WIRE-GLASS WINDOWS - 





The 
Star * 


Ventilator 


STORM-PROOF 
EFFECTIVE 


FOR 
COTTON, WOOLEN AND PAPER MILLS, 
DYE HOUSES, SLASHERS, ETC. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue 
MERCHANT & CO., Inc. 
Sole Manufacturers 


New York Chicago Brooklyn 
Charlotte, N.C. 


Phila. 








NEW ENCLANL 
FELT ROOFINC 


WORKS, 
18 Post Office Sq., BOSTON. 


nnee Jieen 





“BEEHIVE BRAND.” 





Cex C. DAVIS, Treas rT. 





1852. 
Incorporated Originators of Felt Roof- 
ei86 ing in New England. 
fapital> _ "$6000. Inventors and only Ma\u- 
facturers of the Celebra ed 
Levi LwitowrePrest 








fevWA LKE FR BOILER 


HIS boiler requires no brick-setting. 


hi aving no drums. The sections 


malleable iron copper-coated tapered nipples. The a 
A fire can be left all day, or all 
The capacities are low, 


box is broad and deep. 
night, without attention. 


well within conservative practice. 


deductions need be made from our printed ratings. This 
boiler has been tested a year, by people who are accus- 
are all satisfied. 


tomed to have the best, and they 
A catalogue on request. 


WALKER & PRATT ‘MFG. Cco., BOSTON ‘ 











It is gy 
are united by larg 


and are 
No allowances or 








Broomell’s 


VAPOR 
SYSTEM 


OF HEATING 


Adapted to buildings of every kind and size. 


Superior to hot water heating. 
No pressure on radiators. 

No air valves. 

No noise. 

No machinery. 

Heat under perfect control. 


Easily installed by all steamfitters. 


Architects are requested to send blue prints 
with data. Drawings and specifications will be 


furnished free. Open to all contractors for bids. 


Vapor Heating Co. 
YORK, PA. 





Sixteen years of experience has taught us much 
in the science of paint making. Our 
SUPERBA PAINTS °° '% 9:0dv<%0' 
this experience 
We sell direct to the consumer, thereby saving 
one profit. Our proposition will interest every 
enterprising architect. Catalogue A and refer- 
ences on request. 
THE SIECK PAINT CO., Manufacturers 
Established 1885 
Ashland and Lincoln Avenues, Chicago 











The Search | 
for Work 


The man who can do something 
better than anyone else doesn't 
search for work. Employers 
search for him. We teach the 
theory of engineering and the 
trades to men already at work. 
Thousands of our students have 
secured & 


Salary-Raisin 
Education “ 


in Mechanical, Electrica), Steam, 
Civil or Mining Engineering, 
Chemistry ; Architecture ; Plumb- 
ing: English Branches. 

hen writing state subject in 
which interested, 


International Correspondence Schools, 
Ox 986, Scranton, Pa, 
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SAMSON SPOT CORD 
You can tell at a glance that no other cord is substituted. It is 
warranted to be of pure Cotton, smooth finish and perfect braid. 


Samson Cordage Works, Boston, Mass. | 


Jenkins Bros.’ Valves 


are manufactured of the best steam metal, and are fully guaranteed. Why 
experiment with cheap valves? If you want the BEST ask your dealer 
for valves manufactured by Jenkins Brothers. Remember all genuine are 
stamped with Trade Mark like cut. 


JENKINS BROTHERS, New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Boston 
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L. Haberstroh & reg é 
9 PARK ST., COR. BEACON, BOSTON, 


Interior = Decorators « and « Painters. 


Decorations in Color and Reliet. 
Wall Hangings of all Descriptions. 


Sketches and Estimates Furnished. 
ROOFING »° PAVING 


ASPHALT MATERIALS. 


WARREN'S “ANCHOR BRAND” NATURAL ASPHALT ROOFING. WARREN'S NATURAL ASPHALT READY ROOFING. 


Send for circulars, samples and specification forms to 


WARREN CHEMICAL & MFG.CO. - + + 81 & 83 Fulton Street, NEW YORK, U.S.A. 


Domestic Marbles colored in exact imitation of imported marbles, with- 
out their cracks, flaws, imperfections and patched-up appearance, and 
at great saving in cost. 
We match broken pieces, reproduce varieties from extinct quarries. tint acid, ink-stained or smoked marbles 
to mew effects. 


Also, Color Wood Veneering, Etc. Manufacturers of Wooden Wall Paper, equal in finish to that of a piano. 
Agents wanted to sel] our handsome Pedestals, Jardinieres, and Marble Top Kitchen and Dining Room Tables. 


THE OHIO MARBLE AND WOOD CO. 
{30-132 West Front Street - - - CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Diadaila VAL AMAA A LEE LK Un male o] AAD) 




















N. & G. TAYLOR CO. 


|| THE “TAYLOR OLD STYLE” BRAND 


ROOFING TIN, THEMSELVES 





From the raw materials to the finished product throughout. 
‘ They therefore know exactly what enters into its manufacture. 
e Dealers selling “private brands’ have their plates made for 
them and therefore do not know what materials are used. 
Only a manufacturer knows that. 
OUR NAME AS MANUFACTURER IS STAMPED ON EVERY SHEET. 
* SEE THAT YOU GET THE GENUINE. 


: - N. & G. TAYLOR CO. : 


: SOLE MANUFACTURERS. - 
Established 1810. PHILADELPHIA. |- 











ASPHALT noors, ’ 


SIDEWALKS AND CARRIAGE-WAYS 


Of Public Buildings, Hospitals, 
Warehouses, Stables, Cellars, etc. 


Laid with VAL de TRAVERS ROCK ASPHALT, 


DURABLE, FIREPROOF AND IMPERVIOUS. 
For estimates and list of works executed, apply to 


THE NEUCHATEL ASPHALT CO., Limited, 








265 BROADWAY New YorE. 
Conservatories, 
Creenhouses, 





Vineries, Etc. 
Designed, erected and heated. Catalogue, also special 
plans and estimates, on application. 


LORD &2 BURNHAM CO., 
1133 Broadway - - - New York City. 








CNY Ment daira 


ST.e° 13" AVE. 
INNS olin? NEW YORK.N.Y. 


Boston Office: 48 Congress St., Room 23. 

















EVERY ARCHITECT 
BUILDING A NEW 
LIBRARY SHOULD 
HAVE A COPY # 
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INTERLOCKING 
RUBBER TILING 


as Jaid by us in the lobby of the 
County Savings Bank & Trust Co., 
Scranton, Pa. Noiseless, non-slip- 
pery, waterproof, sanitary, durable. 
A perfect floor for offices, banking- 
rooms, court-rooms, school-rooms, 
libraries, hospital wards, cafés, bath- 
rooms,  billiard-rooms, _ vestibules, 
halls, church aisles, piazzas, ete. 
Laid directly on wood, stone, concrete 


or iron. Call or write. 
New York Belting & 
Packing Co., Ltd. 


|, 3h... ea ee 25 Park Place 


Philadelphia . . . 724 Chestnut St. 
Chisago ...... . 150 Lake St. 
OL” ee 411 No. 3d St. 
San Francisco 509-511 Market St. 
London, Eng. . TheB &S. Folding 

Gate Co.,19 to 21 Tower St., Upper 


St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
. Baltimore Rubber Co. 
101 Hopkins Place. 


Baltimore . 





ERSPECTIVES KEND&{RED 
IN PEN-AND-{NK AND WATER-COLOR, 


WaLTER M. CAMPBELL, 
8 Beacon St., Boston, Maas. 


E. ELDON DEANE, 


Architectural Colorist and Draughtsman. 
63 Seymour Building, Fifth Ave., cor. 42d St. 
NEw YORK City. 


MASON SAFETY TREAD 


BEWARE OF INFRINGEMENTS 


AMERICAN MASON SAFETY TREAD Co., Boston 


J, W. TAYLOR'S PHOTOGRAPH SERIES 











R. P. SOUTHARD 
Ceneral Supt. Building Construction 
Takes entire charge of Building Operations 
LARGE WORKS A SPECIALTY 
Address — 1053 Exchange Building, Boston, Mass. 





E. V. JOHNSON CO. 


Manufacturers and Contractors 


Fire-Proofing for Buildings 


Latest Improved Systems 


Send for Pamphlet of 


Automatic Self-Locking 
SCUTTLE OPENER 


Secure from BURCLARS 
Quick escape in case of FJRE 


Metallic Skylights 


Fire-Proof Windows 


For Factories, Warehouses, etc. 


G. Bickelhaupt Skylight Works 


243 & 245 West 47th St. 









151 MONROE ST., CHICAGO © OF AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE |} g5 HARTFORD BUILDING, CHICAG( 


Removed to Owings Building. 
Send two 5 cent stamps for Catalogue. 





Tel., 675—88th. 








NEW YORK 





“Topical Architecture — 


Classified Architectural Motives and Details, 


Published Monthly. 


NUMBER. 
Renaissance Doorways —I. 
Renaissance Doorways.—II. 
Renaissance Capitals.—I. 
Renaissance Capitals.—II. 
Iron Gates and Railings.—I. 
Iron Gates and Railings.—II. 
Renaissance Chimneypieces. 
Tombs. 

Arabesques. 

Sgraffito. 

Ecclesiastical Domes.—I. 


i. 


ONNAOAWDN 
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NUMBER. 
12. Ecclesiastical Domes.—lII. 
13. Renaissance Cornices. 
14. Iron Gates and Railings.—III. 
15. Iron Gates and Railings.—-IV. 
16. Ecclesiastical Domes.—III. 
17. Lions. 
18. Ecclesiastical Domes,—IV. 
19. Renaissance Pulpits. 
20. Ecclesiastical Domes.—V. 
21. Renaissance Capitals.—III. 
22. Gates and Railings.—V. 


40 cents per copy. 3 copies, $1.00. Per year, $3.00. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND BUILDING NEWS CO. 
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The American Architect 
and Building News 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY BY 


The American Architect and Building News Co., 


211 Tremont Sr., Boston, Mass. 





Advance Subscription Rates: 
Regular Edition, $6.00 per year ; six months, $ 3.50 
(Foreign Postage, $2.00 Extra.]} 


International Edition, per year in advance, 16.0 

or quarterly ” 18.00 

@" Pay nent should be made to American Archi- 

tect and Building News Co. direct, either by draft 
or post-office order. 


Address all business correspondence to 
the publishers direct. 
Advertising Agents : 


New York City: — 
H. M. Carleton, Temple Court, 5 Beekman St. 
Agents at Large: — 
FE P. Spokestield, 211 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
Burrell & Fovler, 310 New England Bldg., 
Cleveland, O. 
Advertising Rates: For “ wants’ and “ propos- 
als,” 15 cents per line [8 words to the line], each 
insertion. 50 cents the least charge. Other rates 
on application 





New Advertisements. 
WALKER & PRATT MFG. CO. (Boston, Mass.’, 
Boiler (Steam and Hot-water). Page vii. 





See last or next issue for the following 
advertisements: — 
Barlington Venetian Blind Co. 
Carter’s Luks. 
Canton Steel Roofing Co., The 
Dwight Lumber Co. 
Electric Storage Battery Co., The 
Glidden Varnish Co. 
Hill Dryer Co. 
Kent-Costikyan. 
Keasbey & Mattison Co. 
Morse, Williams & Co. 
Thorn Oo., J. 8. 
Wisconsin Graphite Co. 





See the first issue of the month for the fol- 
lowing advertisements : — 
Alsen’s Portiand Oement Works, 
Atlas Portland Cement Co. 
A. Dickey & Co. 
Folsom Snow Guard Co. 
Grand Rapids Moulding Co. 
Ludlow Saylor Wire Co. 
Nelson, C. T., & Co. 
New -Jersey Zine Co. 
Peck Bros. Co. 
Pitt, Wm. R. 
Thiele, E. 
Tyler Co., The W. S. 
Union Brass Works. 
S. Wilkes Mfg. Co. 








WANTED. 

RCHITECTURAL SUPERINTENDENT. —A 
,. young married man, of best technical education 
and experience in superintendence, especially in the 
design and handling of foundations, concrete and 
steelwork, wishes a position with an architect of 
repute as super ntendent and loval representative on 
important work. Address E. J. L., 16 Westwood 
Road, Somerville, Mass. 1348 





WANTED. 
ITUATION. — Draughtsman, architectural, Ger- 
man, graduated, experienced, wants position; 
distance no object. Address “Competent,” Box 64, 
care Kahrs’ International Advertising Bureau, 29 E. 
9th St., N. Y. 1348 





WANTED. 

USINESS OPPORTUNITY.— A man for the 
B building business who is thoroughly capable to 
assist and direct the general management of a large 
established business, with headquarters at Pitts- 
burgh. Must have had broad training in the build- 
ing-line, including businese experience. To the right 
man, a good salary, and an interest in the company. 
No capital required. State experience. Address 
* Goed Chance,’ care American Architect. 1351 


WANTED. 
JOSITION. — Wanted, a position in an architect's 
oftice, by a good all-round architectural draughts- 
man. First-class references. Address “‘Hub,”’ care 
American Architect. t.f. 


WANTED. 
Y UPERINTENDENCE. — Architects can secure 
for regular or occasional superintendence and 
inspection and report on the condition of work 
Winthrop Alexander, 52 Kilby St., Boston. t.f. 











WANTED. 
RAUGHTSMAN.— Wanted, an experienced ar- 
chitectural draughtsman. A permanent place 
for the right man. Address Patton & Miller, Koom 
605. 115 Monroe St., Chicago. t.f. 





BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 
Reported for the American Architect & Building News 


ADVANCE RUMORS. 


Atlanta, Ga.— The Confederate Soldiers’ Home, 
which was destroyed by fire on September 30, will 
be rebuiltatonce. Judge W. L. Calhoun, president 
board of trustees. 
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The improved Shingle Stain and 
Preservative. Imparts an artistic 
finish to shingles and prclongs 
their life by penetrating the pores | 
of the wood and retarding decay. 


Shingletint is made in all desir- | 
able shades, is easily applied, the 
colors are permanent, and money 
is saved by its use. 


Full information and finished 
samples of wood mailed free for 
the asking. 


BERRY BROTHERS, Limited, 


Varnish Manufacturers, 


DETROIT, MICH. 


New York, 252 Pearl St. CHICAGO, 15 and 17 Lake St, 


Bostox, 520 Atlantic Ave. CINCINNATI, 304 Main St. 
BaLtimore, 22 E, Lombard 8t. Sr. Lovis, 112 8, Fourth St. 
PHILADELPHIA, 26 and 28 N. Fourth St. 


San FRANCISCO, 12 Front St. 








BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 

(Advance Rumors Continued.) 

Reaver Falls, Pa.— The Pittsburgh Stove & Range 
Co. will build a plant in this city. The buildings 
are to be of brick and steel girders, with slate roof, 
will cover a floor-space of over 17 acres, and cost 
$400,000. 

Boston, Mass. — Report states that the Congress 
Street Trust has tak-n title to the estate at 25 to 29 
Congress St., running through to Congress Sq. Jhe 
property was formerly owned by the Weeks estate, 
and combined with the adjoining parcel at the 
corner of Congress St. and Congress Sq. gives 
the new trust about 3,250 square feet of land as the 
site for a new oOffice-building. The present build- 
ings will be removed and a ten-story office-building 
erected at a cost of about $775,000. 

Plans have been filed by Architect F. A. Norcross, 
110 Tremont Building, for a three-story brick stable 
at 316-318 Commercial! St. and 339 North St. Owner, 
Daniel J. Kane, 93 Charter St. Builder, Michell 
Milan, 3 Jackson Ave. Estimated cost, $20,000. 

Architects Winslow & Bigelow, 3 Hamilton P1., 
have filed plans for a five-story brick warehouse at 
62 and 72 Chardon St. for Clover & Willcomb, 36 
Canal St.; builder, Whidden & Co., 43 Milk St. 
Cost, $55,000. 

Bradford, Pa.— The Dr. Zigg Medica! Co. has been 
incorporated with a capital of $50,000, and a large 
factory for the manufacture of medicine will be 
erected here. 


Brooklyn, N. ¥.—C. B. J. Snyder, 59th St. and 
Park Ave., has prepared plans for alterations to 
the amount of $55,000, at the school-house, corner 
Robinson St. and Rogers Ave. 


Bryn Mawr, Pa.— Report states that an absurd 
rumor is current to the effect that by the will of 
the founder, Dr. Taylor, Bryn Mawr College is 
forbidden to accept gifts of money. The rumor, 
perhaps, arose from the fact that no more of Dr. 
Taylor’s gift, the original endowment of the college, 
may be spent for buildings. But this only means 
that the college is now dependent on its living 
friends for new buildings. The sums of $200,000 
and $100,000 for a library and a residence hall, 
respectively, are being sought, as urgently needed. 

Cleveland, 0.—A $300,000 six-story apartment: house 
will be erected here by the Taylor Realty Co. 

Danville, }1l.— Mark H. Whitmeyer has drawn 
plans for the new school-house to be erected at 
Gilbert and English Sts., at a cost of $35,000. 

Dayton, 0.—Jonathan Clark & Sons Co., 2 Sherman 
St., Chicago, are considering plans prepared by 
F. M. Andrews, for the construction of an arcade 
structure here, which will cost $240,000. 

Denver, Col.—A five-story department-store will be 
erected at Stout and 15th Sts. by J.S. Riche, ata 
cost of $100,000. 

Detroit, Mich. — Mason & Kahn, 1117 Union Trust 
Building, have completed plans for the Jewish 
Temple “‘ Beth El,” which have been approved, and 
are now ready to take bids for construction. It 
will be 75’ x 80’, and &0 feet high, in Classic archi- 





tecture; estimated cost, $75,000. 


A PAINT TO PROTECT 


iron and steelwork from rust 
should resist the influences of 
atmospheric conditions. The 
paint that will dothisis . . 


HARRISONS’ ANTOXIDE 


Harrison Bros. & Co., Inc. 


White Lead, Colors, Paints, Varnishes and Chemicals 
35th Street and Grays Ferry Road 


PHILADELPHIA 
27 Lake St. 117 Fulton St. 72 Broad St. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON 








THE J.L. MOTT IRON WORKS 
88 Beekman St., New York, N. Y. 
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“Adzusto” 

Slop Sink 

» Trap for 
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| Wrought- 
Tron 

Drainage 

yy Systems 


CIRCULARS MAY BE HAD ON APPLICATION 
Copyright, 1901, by the J. L. Mott von Works 




















Pulpits, Altars, Fonts, 
@@ Reading Desks, Pulpit 
Chairs, Communion 

Tables, Bible Stands, 
Collection 
Plates, 


and Special 
Furniture 
for Pulpit 
and Chan- 
cel. Memo- 
rial Pieces. 
Private 
Designs 
executed. 


i] 

Makers of 
’ | Fine Lodge 
+ Furniture. 


RETTING & SWEET, efsciieh pits, ‘iitien. 


to the largest and finest 


Removal equipped Blue Print Es- 


tablishment in the world. 


SPAULDING PRINT PAPER CO., 
44 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 
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BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 





(Advance Rumors Continued.) 


It is rumored that F. M. Drew and W. T. Camp- 
bell of the Star Theatre, Cleveland, will soon com- 
mence the erection of a $60,000 theatre in that city. 

A. C. Varney & Co. have drawn plans for an 
eight-flat apartment-building for Charles Coulter; 
cost, $18,000. 

The Michigan Can Co. will build on Bellevue St. 
a brick factory to cost $10,000. F. L. St. Amoar, 
sec’y of company. 


Emporia, Kan.— Plans have been completed by 
Mauran, Russell & Garden, Chemical Building, St. 
Louis, Mo., tor a $75,000 library building at the 
State Normal School. Bids will be received until 
about February 1, 1902. 


Fairmont, W. Va.—A. L. Lyons has completed 
plane for a five-story brick and stone building, 80’ x 
92’, to be erected on Main St., by Jacobs & Hutch- 
inson, at a cost of $75,000, 

Hartford City, Ind. —J. L. Brown has made plans 
for a city-hall and fire-department building. It 
will be of brick, stone and terra-cotta, have steam 
heat, red tile roof, and will cost $30,000. 


Lorain, ©, — Report states that the Christian Scien- 
tists will build a frame temple and school-house at 
a cost of $20,000. 


Louisville, Ky.— Henry Wolters bas prepared 
plans for a $100,000 fiour-mill, of brick and stone, 
three stories high, 200’ x 300’, for J. D. Robbeth & 
Co. 


Lynn, Mass.— The Hebrew people recently held a 
mass meeting at the rooms of the Hebrew Benevo- 
lent Society, 120 Market St., for the purpose of 
organizing a religious society, with the object in 
view of building a suitable edifice as a house of 
worship and assemblage. The society, which has 
adopted the name of Ahavath Sholom (Lovers of 
Peace), look forward to the realization of their 
hopes in the near future, and hope to receive the 
support of the charitably inclined citizens of Lynn. 
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CALIFORNIA REDWOOD LUMBER 


Combines the beauty and finish of the most expensive hardwoods, is cheaper than the same grades of White Pine and will 
last for generations. Does not SWELL, SHRINK, CHECK or SPLIT, and EXCELS all other woods for BUILDINGS. 


REDWOOD SHINCLES have 


We keep in stock one inch and thicker for immediate delivery. 


Telephone, Main 1911 


no equal. Will last 50 to 75 years. 
Write us for 


descriptive booklet. 


BARTLETT LUMBER COMPANY 
Room 409, Exchange Bidg., State St., BOSTON, MASS. 











TAKE NOU NOTICE 











NO PDINTS srcrucisss | |} 


SOLE AGENTS FOR US 


CARLISLE POPES 
Aman eit 

















bury Street, Boston, 
Mass. New York 
Office, 101, W.74th St. 
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“Topical Architecture.” 


. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOS ay,” 
oston, Mass.) 


Represents one of the very best means for com- 


Mass. Institute of Technology. 


(“UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS,” Urdaxa, 7/2.) 


DOORS = 


(“SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE, COLUMBIA 


You have struck the keynote of what, developed, 


of immense value. 
Seru J. Tempe 
Assistant Professor of Architecture. 


UNIVERSITY, New York.) 


The Topi i Ar hitecture”’’ is precisely what 
Stand better than Pine, under all conditions, Painted, pa or neny foners have alike ee ee 
and sighing for for no one knows how many years. 
Stained or Natural. All regular sizes in stock. ,,._ A+ D. F. HaMun, 
Adjunct Professor of Architecture. 
WHOLESAL n ETAIL. “ 
E and R L (“HARVARD UNIVERSITY,” Camdridge, Mass.) 
| This scheme seems lee ae admirable one. 
I ' ped 
Prof or of Sever t Lawrence 
SOD tentific Sx eed ard University. 


[UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA,’ , Pa.) 
Phe scheme “To ' 
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r of Architecture, 


College of Fine Arts, Syracuse University. 
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UNIVERSITY,” Zthaca, NV. Y.} 


ooked over the plates of ‘‘ 7 opical A rchi- 
and think the idea exce 
Acex. B. T BRIDGR, 
Professor in Charge 








BUILDING INTELLIGENCE 


(Advance Rumors Continued.) 


Monessen, Pa. — It is stated that the People’s Na- 
tional Bank will erect a four-story brick and stone 
bank ae at a cost of $50,000. 


New York, N. Y.—F. B. Brill has sold for Mary 
Redfield to * H. Stevens the lot 25/ x 92’, with 
four-story and basement brownstone house, at 40 
W. 20th St., for $60,000. The buyer will erect upon 
the site a fireproof business building. 

The Strong estate has sold to Wolf Nader, 137 
Bowery, a building on lot 25’ x 107. The buyer 
will alter the building for business purposes. 

Plans have been filed with the Buildings Depart- 
ment by Mounes & Taylor, 495 Fifth Ave., for a ten 
and one-half story brick hotel, to cost $265,000. 
The building will have a frontage of 50 feet anda 
depth of 135.8 feet. Pollard & Steiman, of 3 East 
14th St., architects. 

Janes & Leo will start work at once on the two 
and one-half story brick and stone dwell. which 
they are to erect on Sedgwick Ave., corner of 182d 
St.; cost, $150,000. 

Architects Brower & Gale, 310 W. 109th St., have 
filed plans for a tive-story and basement brick and 
stone residence to be erected at 62 W. 92d St. for 
Mr. B. E. Jones, 199 Hoyt St., Brooklyn, at an 
estimated cost of $50,000. 

The officers of the National Park Bank are con- 
sidering the building of an eighteen-story office- 
building on the plot wh:ch the bank owns at 
Broadway and Fulton St. Donn Barber, the archi- 
tect, has also planned a six-story. addition, running 
through from Ann to Fulton St. 

The Rev. Dr. Huntington, as rector of Grace 





Church, has taken the title to the building which 
adjoins Grace Chapel in 14th St., near lst Ave. The 
building is on a plot 25/ x 103/ 3. It was bought to | 
protect the chapel and to obtain more ground on 
which to build an extension to the chapel when | 
such a step becomes necessary. The work of the 
chapel is growing at a rapid rate and the addition | 
will probably have to be built at an early date, | 
Plans have been filed for alterations to St. | 
Patrick’s Cathedral, to consist of the building of 
a woman’s and two supplementary chapels. The 
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cost will be $400,000, contributed by the heirs of 
the late Eugene Kelly. Plans by C. T. Mathews. 
Work already begun. 

Plans have been filed with the Buildings Depart- 
ment for a nine and twelve-story brick hotel, 18’ x 
50’ x 111’, at 44 to 50 W. 45th St. and 43 W. 44th St. 
The Seaboard Realty Co., of 312 Manhattan Ave., 
is the owner, and Ludlow & Valentine, of 100 
Broadway, are the architects. Estimated cost, 
$750,000. 

Norfolk, Neb.— The Norfolk Hospital for Insane, 
recently destroyed by fire, will be rebuilt. R. W. 
Grant, of Beatrice, will prepare plans for the new 
building, 


Philadelphia, Pa.— Plans have been prepared by 


Horace T'rumbauer, Land Title Building, f r a 
main building for the Widener Memorial Industrial 
Training School for ‘rippled Children, to be erected 
at Logan Station. The school will occupy a lot of 
36 acres, and will cost $2,000,000. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—T. G. Evans, Lewis Building, has 
completed plans for a brick and stone residence to 
be erected on Amber St. by Charles R. Rall, of the 
Best Manufacturing Co., at a cost of $25,000. 


The Shadyside Hotel Co. wil) build a ten-story | 


hotel at S. Negley Ave and Walnut St. The com- 
pany is capitalized at $600,000. Samuel Garrison, 
secretary. 
A plant and stable, to cost $150,000, will be built 
by the Consolidated Ice Co. at 1 3th and Pike Sts. 
Preliminary plans have; been prepared by en- 
gineers of the Westinghouse Machine and the West- 


inghouse Electric & Manufacturing Companies, for | 


two foundries, to cost about $1,000,000, to be erected 
at Tratford Park, near Stewarts Station. 


It is stated that the trustees of Carnegie Institute 
have adopted plans for the erection of one of the | 


largest and most complete schools of technology in 


the world. Mr. Carnegie’s proposition was that he | 


have the privilege of endowing and maintaining a 


technological ae of the highest order in the | 


city of Pittsburgh, the city to provide the site. 
The proposed sc ool will be built at a cost of | 
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several millions of dollars by Mr. Carnegie, and be 
will also be asked to give at least $5,000.000 for 
maintenance. ‘The City of Pittsburgh will be asked 
to contribute 60 acres of ground forasite. An in- 
fluential committee on municipal relations has been 
appointed by the trustees, which committee will 
confer with the city authorities at once in regard 
to the donation of land, and it is believed the plan 
will go through without a hitch. 

Portland, Me.—Mrs. Mary E. Wilde, of New Jersey, 
has given to this city the sum of $20,000 for the 
purpose of erecting in Evergreen cemetery a chapel, 
in memory of her husband, who bas been buried 
there for about five years. Architect Thompson 
has drawn the plans for the building, which will be 
of rough granite and English Gothic in style. 

Pottsville, Pa.—The managers of the Pottsville 
Hospital have decided to build an extension to the 
hospital to cost $30,000. 

Searsdale, N. ¥Y.— Adrian Iselin, the New York 
banker, who recently built a $100,000 home for hos 
pital convalescents on his lands at this place, bas 
completed plans for another building on the same 
grounds. ‘The new structure will cost about $50,- 
(00. The first home will be for the exclusive use 
of invalids and the new buildings for convalescents. 

| Seattle, Wash.—Keport states that Wm. Bloch will 
erect a modern fireproof hotel at 2d Ave. and Seneca 
St., to cost $300,000. 

The Hotel Stevens Co. will erect the “ New Hotel 
Seattle,” at 3d Ave. and James St. after plans by 
Saunders & Lawton. It will be ten-story, fireproof, 
containing 320 rooms, modern throughout; cost, 
$400,000. 

Saunders & Lawton, architects, will furnish plans 
for an eight story steel office-building to be erected 
at 2d Ave. and Seneca St.; cost, $300,000. 

Snow Hill, Md.—The Building Committee of the 
Bates Methodist Protestant Memorial Church bas 
awarded the contract for its erection to Thomas H. 
Mitebell, of Salisbury. The chureh will be a brick 

and granite edifice, at the corner of Washington and 

Market Sts. 
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Springfield, ©.— The board of trustees of the 
Pythian Home are receiving plans for a new build- 
ing to cost $45,000, 

Se Sate. Mo. —A. Blair Ridington, 620 Chestnut | 

, has completed plans for a $35,000 building at 
ce cas Ave. and 19th St., for W. O. Langan, to be 
occupied by the Langan-Taylor Storage Co 

Mrs. Eliza A. How has given $100,000 to Wash- 
ington University, to be used for the erection ofa 
memorial to her father, the late Capt. Jas. B. Eads. 

It is stated that Isaac S. Tavior, 318 N 8th St.. is 
preparing plans for a $1,500,000 hote! to be erected 
near the World’s Fair grounds by a Chieago Syndi- 
cate. W.S. Eden, of Chicago, is a member. 

St. Paul, Minn.—The State Historical Society is | 
contemplating the erection of a building on 10th 
and Wabasha Sts. 

Suffern, N. Y.— It is stated that Thomas Ryan has 
purchased the Jacob Wanamaker place consisting 
of 100 acres cultivated land and a stone house which 
is over 200 years old and is a landmark, having been 
Washington’s beadiquarters in that section. Mr. 
t£yan intends to tear down the old house and erect 
a summer residence. 

Sycamore, Ill.—The Board of Supervisors of De 
Kalb County have appropriated $100,000 for a court- 
house. 

Toledo, 0.— The Masonic Building Association has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $150,000. 
Plans will be drawn at once for a new temple. 

The Insurance Building Co. will erect a six-story 
brick and steel building, at a cost of $50,000. 

Topeka, Kan. — The Kansas commissioners for the 
St. Louis exposition have decided to spend $30,000 
for a Kansas building at the World’s Fair. -John 
C. Carpenter, Chanute, president; C. H. Luling, 
Wichita, secretary. 

Trenton, N. J.—E. R. North. of Montelair, will 
prepare plans for several large dairy buildings to be 
built near here, to cost $100,000. 

Uniontown, Pa.—.J. D. Frankenberry has secured 
tae contract for erecting a stone church and par- 
sonage for the Baptist congregation on Fayette St., 
at a cost of $40,000. 

Vancouver, B. C.— Plans by G. W. Grant have 
been adopted for the Carnegie library building. 
The building wil! cost $40,009 

Washington, D. C.—It is stated that the Secretary 
of War has mate an allotment of $100,000 for the 
purpose of preparing the military post at Wash- 
ington Barracks for the use and occupation of the 
Army War College, the School of National Defence, 
and the Engineer School of Application | 

Thomas F. Walsh will erect a residence to cost | 
$500,000. | 

Waterloo, Ia.—It is reported that a three-story 
brick hotel, 60’ x 100’, is to be erected at Argyle and 
4th Sts., this fall, at a cost of $25,000. | 

Waxahachie, Tex. —The directors of Trinity Uni- | 
versity contemplate the erection of a new building. 

Wellesley Hills, Mass. | 
ciety is neported to be planning to erect a $35, 000 | 
church. } 
West Homestead, Pa.— Plans have been drawn | 
by the American Bridge Co. for an addition to the | 
Walker works of the Shiffier Co. The additions | 
will cost $250,000. 

Winnipeg, Man. —Ernest Kennedy, architect, is 
preparing plans for a large apartment-house to be 
erected by a Chicago syndicate. It will be 80’ x 
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(Advance Rumors Continued.) 
200, eight stories high, of pressed and ornamental 
brick and terra-cotta; cost, $200,000. 
Woonsocket, R. tT. —Competitive plans are being 
prepared for two school-honses to be erected in the 
4th and 5th Wards, at a cost of $50,000. 
Worcester, Mass. —A $23,900 school-building will 
he erected on Sener St., after plans by Barker & 
Nourse. 
Youngstown, 0.— The Walker Machine Co, re- 
cently organized with a capital of $50,000, will build 
a plant here. 


APARTMENT-HOUSES. 

Boston, Maga. — Commonwealth Ave., No. 480. fonr- 
st’y bk. apart., 25/ x 95’, eomp. roof, hot air; $25,000: 
o , E. C. Stanwood; a., Chapman & Fraser. 

HOTELS. 

New Vork. N. V.— W. Forty ninth St., Nos. 122- 
124. 10}-st’v hk. hotel, 59’ x 135/: $265.000; o.. Mannes 
& Tavior, 495 Fifth Ave.; a., Pollard & Steinam, 3 
E. 14th St. 

HOUSES, 

Boston, Mars. — Corona St. nr. Geneva Ave., Ward 
20, 2h-st’y fr. dwell., 26’ x 41%, pitch roof. furnace; 

5.000; 0o., Marv H. Monahan; a,. MViehael Monahen 

I. St., No. 910, Ward 14, three-st’v fr. dwell,, 237 x 
65’, stoves: $5,500; o., a. & b., A. H. Flint, 614 Sixth 
St.. S. Boston 

Charter St. No 45, Ward 6, three-st’v bk dwell., 
17’ x 69, flat roofs, stoves; $7,000; 0. & b., Merney 
& Gosin, 10 Hale St. 

Corona St,, Ward 20 two-et’y fr. dwell.. 31’ x 47, 
pitch roof, fornace: $4,500; 9... A. C. Tapley; 
W. H. Haddock. 12 Fdson St.. Dorchester 

Fairriew St., Ward 23, two-at’y fr. dwell., 33/7 x 
42’, pitch roof, furnace: $5.000: 0. & h.. J. L. Wet- 
more, 31 Tower St.. West Roxbury; a., C. H. 
Wetmore. 

Brooklyn. N. VY. — Fortn-righth St.. nr. 5th Ave.. 
6 three-st’v bk. dwells., 20’ © 44’; $30,000; o0., Sigfrid 
FE. Gelston, 734 St. & Narrows Ave.; a., G. F. 
Ronsen, 189 Montagne St. 

BR. Sencnteevth St.. nr. Caton Ave... two-st’v & 
attic fr. dwell., 31% x 41/7. steam: $6,000; o.. J. ©. 
Sawkine, ®&1 Chureh Ave.; a., A. D. Isham, 220 
Broadway, 

Voorhies Are.. cor. Ocean Ave... twost’y & attle 
fr. dwell, shingle roof; $8,000: 0., Mre. S. Villi- 
nigne. Sheepshead Bay; a, L. Danancher, 256 F. 
New York Ave. 

Cambridge. Mase. — Hardwick St... No. 18, three- 
at’y fr. dwell.. 25’ x 55’. stoves; $5,000: 9. Maurice 
Healey; a.,S, Rantin & Son: b., 7. A. Meleanc, 

Huron Ave... No. 249, three-st’ v fr. dwell. 50! x 697, 
hot water; $11,000; o., D. J. O’Brien; b., R. C. 
Grovesten 

Newton. Maas. — /incoln St.. Ward 5. two-st’y bk. 

dwell., 33’ « 36’, hot air: &5,500: o.. V. M. Bowen, 
Newton Highlands; b.,C. H. & A. F. Ireland, New- 
ton Centre. 
New Vork, N. ¥.— Madison Are., cor. 53d St.., five- 
at’y bk. dwell., 28’ x 957; 125.000: o., Gilbert C. 
Brown, 130 Broad St.;: a., Buchman & Fox, 11) FE. 
59th St. 


b., 


Ft. Washington Ave... nt. 19th St., two-st’y fr. | 
dwell., 207 x 45’ & 66/: $10,000: o.. E. Grund, 445 | 


Broome St.: a.. F. H. Vreeland, Montelair, N. J. 


One Hundred and Sirtieth St., rr. Union Ave. 


,3 
two-st’y bk dwells., 18’ & 20% » 3A’; B15.750: a. 
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Omaha, Neb.— Thirty-ninth and Davenport Sts., 
four-st’y st. dwell., 66” x 92’, steam; $100,000; o., 
Geo.’ A. Joslyn; a., John MeDonald. 

Watertown, Maas.— Windsor St., 2}-st’y fr. dwell., 
{ 40’ x 40’, shingle roof, furnace: $5,500; 0., W. H. 
Gleason; a., Thayer & Bowser, 683 Atlantic Ave. 
Worcester, Mass.— Cedar St., two-st’y fr. dwell., 

39’ x 53’; $7,500; o., Frank L. Dean. 
(ambridge St., 24-st’y fr. dwell., 27’ x 62"; $4,000; 
o., Eli L. Belisle. 
Monadnock Road, two-st’y fr. dwell., 34’ x 50/; 
5,000; o., A. A. Jordan, Jr.; a., Earle & Fisher. 


STABLES. 


Lincoln, Maas.— I'wo-st’y e#t. stable, comp. roof, 
stove; $3,000; o., M. M. Robes; a., T. M. Clark, 22 
Congress St. 








COMPETITIONS. 
IRE-STATION 
{At South Kend, Ind.) 
Plans and specifications will be received by the 
Department of Public Works until November 4 for 
a fire-station to b+ erected on Wayne and St. Joseph 
Sts. ARTHUR L. HUBBARD, chmn. bd. 1348 


OURT-HOUSE, 
[At Crowley, La.) 
Plans and specifications will be received by the 
Police Jury of Acadia parish antil November 31 
for a court-house; cost not to exceed $75,000. G. 
HOWARD BROOKS, sec’y, Crowley. 1349 





PROPOSALS, 


AIL. 





{At Terre Haute, Ind.} 

Bids are wanted November 4 for repairs to the 
county jail, including plumbing and steam heating. 
W. P. BOATMAN, chmn. bd. co. commrs. 1348 


\EWERS. 





{In District of Columbia.| 

Office of the Commissioners, D. Washington, 
D.C. Sealed proposals will be haaieas at thie office 

| until November 2, 1901, for constructing sewers 
in the District of Columbia. Specifications and blank 
forms of proposals may be obtained at this office, 
| HENRY B. F. MACFARLAND, JOHN W. ROSS. 
| LANSING H. BEACH, commissioners, D. C. 
1348 


IBRARY BUILDING. 
| [At Charlotte, N.C.) 
Sealed bids will be received until November 1 by 


Fliza Pocher, 834 Union Ave.; a., stern & Grose, 160 | Wheeler, McMichael & Co., architects, Charlotte, for 
Fifth Ave. sad . a3 


| the erection of the Carnegie library. 1348 
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JUST PUBLISHED 





The FIRST Volume of the “TOPICAL ARCHITECTURE” Library 


No part of which has been, or will be, published in the 


Monthly issues of “ Topical Architecture.” 








“ITALIAN RENAISSANCE DOORWAYS” 


104 Plates, 10x 14, one-half SCALE DRAWINGS 
one-half PHOTOGRAPHIC REPRODUCTIONS 


Price, bound in cloth, $10.00 


. 


“Tam delighted with the make-up, logical selection and general 
utility of the scheme.” 


GrEORGE MARTIN Huss, Architect. 


“For the student of Architecture it is an advantage to have 
special series of different parts of buildings like that just issued. . 
° The selection has been inspired by knowledge and good taste.” 
THE ArcuiItTEcT, London. 





SPECIAL NOTICE: 


on the Installment Plan at the same price ($10.00), under agreement to pay in quarterly payments 


of $2.50 each, the volumes being delivered to the purchaser on payment of the first quarter. 


The volumes of this. Library (in Portfolio form) will also be sold 








The Second Volume of this Library, now in press, is devoted ‘to 


“DOOR AND WINDOW GRILLES” 


(in bronze or iron.) 


American Architect and Building News Company 














PROPOSALS. 
OSPITAL BUILDING. \ 
(At Birmingham, Ala.) | 
The board of managers of the Hillman Hospital of 
Birmingham, Ala., will, on Nowember 4, 1901, 
receive bids for the building and completion of a 
hospital building to be erected in the city of Birming- 
ham. Plans and specifications may be had at the 
office of Thomas U. Walter, Chalifoux Building. 
Address all communications to THOS. U. WALTER, | 
421 Chalifoux Building, Birmingham, Ala. 1348 | 


OURT-HOUSE. 
|At Reidsville, Ga.) | 
Bids are wanted November 11 for erecting a} 
court-house. Address B. F, ALEXANDER. 
1349 
LTERATIONS. 
[At Tallahassee, Fla.) | 
Bids are wanted until November 14 for altera- | 
tions and additions to the State Capitol building. 
W. S. JENNINGS, governor and chairman, 
1349 


OURT-HOUSE. 
[At Jackson, Miss.) 
Bids will be received by the Board of Supervisors | 
until November 18 for erecting a court-house, to 
cost about $55,000. Architects, F. B.& W. S. Hull, | 
Jackson. 1350 


Treasury Department, Office Supervising Architect, 
Washington, D. C., October 9th, 1901. Sealed pro- 
posals will be received at this office until 2 o’clock 





PROPOSALS. 
P. M., on the 8th day of November, 1901, and then 
opened, for furnishing the heating apparatus com- 
plete in place for the U. 8. Court-house and Post- 
office building at Altoona, Pa., in accordance with 
drawings and specification, copies of which may be 
had at this office, or at the office of the Superin- 
tendent at Altoona, Pa., at the discretion of the 
Supervising Architect. JAMES KNOX TAY- 
LOR, Supervising Architect. 1348 


Treasury Department, Office Supervising Architect, 





— | Washington, D. C., October 12th, 1901 Sealed pro- 


posals will be received at this office until 2 o’clock ' 
P. M., on the 2d day of December, 1901, and then 
opened, for furnishing the heating apparatus com- 
plete in place for the U. 8S. Post-office at Clinton, 
lowa, in accordance with drawings and specifica- 
tion, copies of which may be had at this office or at 
the office of the Superintendent at Clinton, Iowa, | 
at the discretion of the Supervising Architect. | 


| JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, Supervising Architect. 
3 


| 
Treasury Department, Office Supervising Architect, | 
Washington, D. C., October 14th, 1901. Sealed pro- | 
posals will be received at this office until 2 o’clock | 
P. M. on the 3d day of December, 1901, and then | 
opened, for the installation of a conduit and wirin 
system for the U. S. Post-office building at Clinton, | 
Iowa, in accordance with the drawings and specifica- | 
tion, copies of which may be obtained at thie office or | 
at the office of the Superintendent of Construction at 
Clinton, Iowa, at the discretion of the Dupervis- | 
ing Architect JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, Super. | 
vising Architect. 1348 | 


PROPOSALS. 


—— 
[At Ft. Wayne, Ind.} 
Bids are wanted October 31 for erecting a public 
library. ALLEN HAMILTON, chmn. bd. school 
trus. 1348 


AIL. 
(At Akron, 0.] 
Bids are wanted November 7 for erecting a jail. 
Address COUNTY COMMISSIONERS. 1348 


Facies 
[At Devols Dam, 0.) 
U.S. Engineer Office, Zanesville, O. Sealed pro- 
posals for rebuilding lockmaster’s house at Devols 
Dam, Ohio, on Muskingum River, will be received 
here until November 5, 1901. Information fur- 
nished on application to Assistant Engineer Edmund 
Moeser, at above office. E. H. RUFFNER, major, 
engineers. 1348 


ee 
[At Ft. Monroe, Va.) 


Ft. Monroe, Va. Sealed proposals for constructing 
double barracks and guardhouse here will be received 


|; until November 4, 1901. Information furnished 


on application. C. P. TOWNSLEY, quartermaster, 
1348 


({UARDHOUSE. | 
(At Ft. Banks, Winthrop, Mass.) 

Ft. Banks, Winthrop, Mass. Sealed proposals for 
constructing guardhouse at Ft. Banks, Mass., will be 
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“TOPICAL ARCHITECTURE.” 


Classified Architectural Motives and Details.— Published Monthly. — $3.00 per year. 


. 


Applause from the Profession. 


Aruincton, N. J. 
THE issues of “ Zopical Architecture” are very satisfactory 
and I must congratulate you thereon. 
FRANKLIN L. NAYLOR. 


BaLtimore, Mp. 

WE have, so far, found it a very interesting and attractive 
publication, and, according to the scheme as laid out for the 
future, it will probably be one of much use to the profession. 

Wyatt & NOLTING. 


IAM much pleased with “ Zopical Architecture,” and think 
it will be of considerable service to the architectural profession. 
Benj. B. OwENs. 


fession. 


Boston, Mass. 

“Topical Architecture” is extremely valuable in my judg- 
ment and I should be sorry to be without it. It comes in 
exactly the form which makes the plates accessible and of 
practical value. C. H. BLACKALL. 

BripGEerort, Conn. 
A VERY useful publication and bound to be a success. 


scheme of publication good. 


Ev Paso, Tex. 


AM pleased with “ Zopical Architecture,” and consider your 


EDWARD KNUZELL. 


GrRanp Rapips, Micn. 


I THINK “ Zopical Architecture” is a most useful publica- 
tion, and will make a valuable addition to the office library. 


WILLIAM WILLIAMSON. 


THE numbers thus far received have been very practical 
and interesting and cannot help but be useful to the pro- 


H. A. CREAGER. 


HartTForD, Vr. 


Ir certainly makes a collection of plates well worth the 
price of publication. 


LovuIs SHELDON NEWTON, 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


I THINK “ Zopical Architecture” will succeed. 


C. A. WALLINGFORD, 


Kansas City, Mo. 


H. A. Howe, Jr. 


I FIND “ Zopical Architecture” excellent at the price. 
RICHARD D. ANABLE. 


Burra.o, N. Y. 
WE consider the issues of “ 7ofical Architecture” a valu- 
able reference work in a convenient and easily accessible form. 
LANSING & BEIERL., 


Cepar Rapips, Ia. 

Wz think that the systematic arrangement of various sub- 
jects as planned in your “ Zopfical Architecture” will be a very 
satisfactory and profitable work to own. 

JossELYN & TAYLOR Co. 


Cuicaco, It. 
Tuus far I am fairly well pleased with “ 7Zofical Archi- 
tecture.” A. G. ZIMMERMAN. 
Cincinnati, O. 
WE think well of “Zopfical Architecture” and think it 


For the draughtsman particularly does “ Zopfical Archt- 
tecture” promise much. It will give him, cheaply, classified 
and well-selected working material. The simultaneous pub- 
lication of photographs and scale-drawings of the same 
objects is highly commendable. It is giving the draughts- 
man a good library on the installment plan, the ultimate 
value of which it is now hard to judge. 

BENJ. LUBSCHEZ 


I REGARD “ 7Zofical Architecture” as a useful periodical 
for myself and also for my son, who is just starting in to learn 


the profession. G. GARVEY. 


Mitwavuker, Wis. 
JUDGING by the numbers I have already received, “ 7Zopical 
Architecture” will be a very serviceable work. 
CHARLES FiIrzGERALD., 
“Topical Architecture” gives promise of being useful. 
Illustrations are increasing so rapidly that a digest of sub- 
jects of some standard dimension is becoming necessary for 
office use. FERRY & CLAs. 


will prove useful to us. 
S. HANNAFORD & SONS 


CLEVELAND, O. 
“Topical Architecture” will prove a valuable adjunct toa 
library and draughting-room, 


excellent one. 


R. RosEnstock & Co. 


Cotumaia, S. € 
WE are very much pleased with the issues of “ Zofical 
Architecture” which have reached us so far, and we find ' 


them of the greatest usefulness. 
Wiitson & EpwarDs. 


Detroit, Micu. 
It seems that subscribing to “7Zopfical Architecture” is 
practically buying an architectural library on the installment 
plan. F. CARL POLLMAR. 


East Sr. Lours, Itt. 

I CONSIDER “ Zofical Architecture” a valuable architectural 
periodical, and will say that with careful selection of subjects 
will make an invaluable library for an architect’s office. 

: A. B. FRANKEL. 


Mr. Vernon, N. Y. 


I FIND the issues of “ Zopical Architecture” exceedingly 
interesting. The scheme of the publication I think a most 


H. B. CLEMENT. 


NewsurGu, N. Y. 


Your present effort is the best I have yet seen. 


FREDERICK N. SNEED, 


New Haven, Conn, 


JupGinc by the few numbers of the publication that I 
have received, it will be a useful publication. 


L. W. RoBInson, 


New Rocnue tte, N. Y. 


I aM of the opinion that “7Zofical Architecture” on its 
present plan will be a valuable publication and useful to 
both practising architects and students. 


FRED E. WINTER. 


New York, N. Y. 


I THINK “ Zopical Architecture” a good publication. 


Cass GILBER1, 











PROPOSALS. 


received until November 2, 1901. Information | work, plastering, rooting, iron and steel, painting 
furnished upon application. A. B. PUTNAM, assist- | and glazing, tile, fireproofing, woodwork, gas, plumb- 


ant quartermaster. 1348 | ing, sewer, beating and ve: tilating, electrical-work, 
| punge-bath. Plans will be on tiie with Wm. C, 
LECTRIC-LIGHT PLANT. | Kersher, Dayton, O.; Building Exchange, Cincinnati; 


[At Hazelhurat, Mass.] | Kob’t Love, Steubenville, O.. R. M. LeFevre, Spring- 

Sealed bids will be received until November 1, | field, O., and at this office. FRANK L. PACKARD, 
1901, for the construction of an electric-light plant | archt. 1348 
to cost about $35,000. E. M. COOK, mayor. 1348 | — = - 

— - ~ | QCHOOL-BUILDINGS. 

a [At Leavenworth, Kan.) 

{At Ft. Terry, N.Y.}| Sealed proposals will be received until November 

Sealed proposals for constructing, plumbing and | 4, 1901, at the office of Wm. P. Feth, architect, for 

electric- wiring double, frame noncommissioned | the erection of three school-bvildings for the City of 

officers’ quarters and ordnance storehouse at Fort | Leavenworth, Kan. Plans and specifications may be 

Terry, N. Y.,and ordnance storehouse at Fort Michie, | seen at the office of Architect JNO. M. GABLE, 
N. Y., will be received here until October 31,1901. clerk of board of education. 1348 


GEORGE A. NUGENT, Q. M. 1348 
HOP AND OFFICE-BUILDING. 

UILDING. [At Boston, Mass.) 
(At Springfield, O.}| Sealed proposals wil] be received at the bureau of 
Bids will be received until November 1 for the | yards and docks, Navy Department, Washington, 
Administration Building at the Ohio Pythian Home | until November 2, 1901, for constructing two 
at Springfield, O.; the work including the following: | brick and steel buildings at the navy yard, Boston. 
Excavating, foundation, cut stone, concrete, brick.’ Estimated cost, $121,000. Plans and specifications 











PROPOSALS. 


ean be seen at the navy yard named or at the bureau. 
MORDECAI T. ENDICOTT, chief of bureau. a. 


OSPITAL BUILDINGS FOR THE 
MOUNTAIN BRANCH, N. H.D.V.S. 
[Near Johnson City, Tenn.) 
Office of the National Home for Disabled Volunteer 
Soldiers, Rooms 932-4 New York Life Building, 346 
Broadway, New York City, October 10th, 1901. Sealed 
proposals will be received at this office until 12 M. 
Monday, the 11th day of November, 1901, for 
furnishing materials, labor, etc., for the construction 
of hospital buildings at the Mountain Branch of the 
National Home for D. V.S., near Johnson City, Tenn, 
Plans and specifications can be seen, necessary in- 
formation obtained and blank furms for proposals 
procured on application to this office or to the archi- 
tect, J. H. Freedlander, 244 Fifth Ave., New York 
City, or at the office of the Superintendent of Con- 
struction near the site of the work. The Home 
reserves the right to reject any or all bids and to 
waive defects. Moses Harris, General Treasurer, 
N.H.D.V.8. Approved: M. T. MCMAHON, Presi- 
dent Board of Manager?, N. H. D. V.S. 1350 
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“COHESIVE CONSTRUCTION.” 


An Essay on the Theory and History of Cohesive 
Construction. 





By RAFAEL 


GUASTAVINO, Architect, 





Price, $1.25. 





THE 


ARTIST 


An Illustrated Monthly Record 
of Arts, Crafts, and Industries 


35 Cents. Yearly, $3.50 


A beautifully illustrated Magazine, which 
covers in its survey the field of Artin European 
countries and is devoted to the Arts and Crafts’ 
movement in America, 

THE DIAL 

“Tue Artist is one of the best of the art 
journals.” 
THE CRITIC 

“Tue Artist is a handsome cosmopolitan 
magazine, very profusely illustrated.” 
THE ARGUS 

“One of the handsomest magazines pub- 
lished is Tue Artist.” 
LITERARY WORLD 

q Handsome and engaging candidate 
for the favor of those whose tastes or occupa- 
tions center in the world of applied art. 

We recommend it warmly to all art students and 
to all artisans who desire to rise in their profes- 
sions.” 

BOOK AND NEWSDEALER 

“We see in Tue Artist a publication of con- 
stantly increasing merit. The classically artistic 
exterior is the equal of anything we have seen.” 

PUBLISHED BY 


TRUSLOVE HANSON & COMBA Ltd 
67 Fifth Avenue, New York 





NEW ENGLAND 


MATERIAL-MEN & CONTRACTORS 


BLUE PRINTING. 
CHAS. E. MOSS, 
Rapid Printing Papers. 
38 Broad St., Boston. 
Telephone: Boston, 2751-2. 


CONTRACTOR & BUILDERS. 
WILLIAM L. RUTAN, 
1016 Tremont Bldg., Boston. 
ROOFING DUCK. 
C. H. BATCHELDER & CO., 


234 State St., 
Cor. India St., Boston, Mass. 


SASH CORD. 


SILVER LAKE CoO., 
78 Chauncy St., Boston. 


SEAM-FACE GRANITE. 
GILBRETH SEAM-FACE GRANITE 


Park Row Building, New York 
85 Water St., Boston. 


WATERPROOF CELLARS. 


FRANK B. GILBRETH, 
Park Row Bidg., New York. 
176 Federal St., Boston. 





Professional 
Ethics. 


| The following... 

..- CODE OF ETHICS... 
tn Prepared in Conformity with the 

sk | Best Standards of Practice, and 

| Recommended to its Members by 

“1 the Boston Society of Architects, 
| was «es a oe es eS SG 


RETR 





ADOPTED BY THE SOCIETY, FEBRUARY 1, 
- - 1895... 


SECTION 1. No Member should enter into 
partnership, in any form or degree, with any 
builder, contractor, or manufacturer. 

* 

SECTION 2. A Member having any ownership 
in any building material, device or invention, 
proposed to be used on work for which he is 
architect, should inform his employer of the 
fact of such ownership. 

* 

SECTION 3. No Member shoul dbe a party to 

a building contract except as “owner. 
* 

SECTION 4. No Member shon‘d guarantee an 
estimate or contract by personal bond. 

am 

SECTION §. It is unprofessional to offer draw 
ings or other services “on approval” and 
without adequate pecuniary compensation 

ra 

SECTION 6. It is unprofessional to advertise in 
any other way than by a notice giving name, 
address, profession, and office hours, and 
special branch (if such) of practice. 

* 

SECTION 7. It is unprofessional to make altera- 
tions of a building designed by another archi- 
tect, within ten years of its completion, 
without ascertaining that the owner refuses 
to employ the original designer, or, in event 
of the property having changed hands, with- 
out due notice to the said designer. 

* 

Section 8. It is unprofessional to attempt 
to supplant an architect after definite steps 
have been taken toward his employment. 

* 

SECTION 9. It is unprofessional for a Member 
to criticise in the public prints the professional 
conduct or work of another architect except 
over his own name or under the authority of 
a professional journal. 

* 

SECTION 10. It is unprofessional to furnish de- 
signs in competition for private work or for 
public work, unless for proper compensation, 
and unless a competent professional adviser 
is employed to draw up the “conditions” and 
assist in the award, 

* 

SECTION 11. No Member should submit draw- 
ings except as an original contributor in any 
duly instituted competition, or attempt to 
secure any work for which such a competition 
remains undecided. 

* 

SECTION 12. The American Institute of Archi 
tects’ “schedule of charges” represents mini, 
mum rates for full, faithful and competent 
service. It is the duty of every architect to 
charge higher rates whenever the demand for 
his services will justify the increase, rather 
than to accept work to which he cannot give 
proper personal attention. 

* 

SECTION 13. No Member shall compete in 
amount of commission, or offer to work for 
less than another, in order to secure the work. 

* 

SECTION 14. It is unprofessional to enter into 
competition with or to consult with an archi 
tect who has been dishonorably expelled from 
the “Institute ” or “ Society.” 

* 

SECTION 15. The assumption of the title of 
“ Architect ” should be held to mean that the 
bearer has the professional knowledge and 
natural ability needed for the proper invention, 
illustration and supervision of all building 
operations which he may undertake, 

* 

SgcTion 16. A Member should so conduct his 
practice as to forward the cause of profes 
sional education and render all possible help 
to juniors, draughtsmen and students. 
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For Richness of Design, 


THE 


Northwestern Terra-Cotta Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Beauty of Finish and Architectural Terra - Cotta, 


Harmonious Effects, 


WORKS & MAIN OFFICE: CITY OFFICES: 
. Oor. Olybourn & Wright- | Room 1118 Rookery Bldg. 
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Catalogue and Samples. 
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METAL CEILINGS,” —’tis free. TERRA-COTTA COMPANY, 
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Gorton Side-Feed Boilers 


Insure a warm building day and night 
in coldest weather. 


Our Book, MODERN HOUSE HEATING, gives the information. 
Mailed free. 


Send for a copy, and investigate for yourself. 


Pipes 





GORTON & LIDGERWOOD COMPANY 


96 Liberty Street 77 Oliver Street Old Colony Building 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 
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Conductor oa 


Won't Burst. 9 


The twist in the corru- 

gation checks the sudden 
fall of ice and water, thus 
protecting the joints. It 
stands hard knocks because 
it is corrugated. Again, it 
is much handsomer than 
plain pipe. Made in cop- 
per and galvanized iron. 


“MINOR FOUNTAINS,” ee ae 


Being No. 3 of a Series of «Architectural Odds and Ends,’’ | Te American Steel Roofing Co., 
Middletown, O. 
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